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Let the untaught his tongue and pen retrain, 
His words are fure difgrace, his filence, gain, 





Art. I. Hiffory of the Houfe of Au/tria, the Founda 
tion of the Limon, by Rh fod, 0 Hanfborch to the Death 
of Leopold the Second, 1218 to 1792. By William Coxe, 
M.A. F.RYS. F.A.S. Archdeacon of Wilts, Se. 3 Vols. 
4to. 51.58. Cadell and Davies. 1807. 


WE feel ourfelves obliged to apologize for having fo long 

' delayed to notice a work which has defervedly attraéted 
the public attention, an omiffion which has been chiefly occa- 
fioned by the illnefs of a friend. : 

It is extraordinary that the Englith nation, fo partial to hif- 
torical ftudies, and fo conneéted by commerce and alliances 
with every other country, fhould furnith fo few hiftories of 
foreign tranfaftions worthy of public notice. Hiftorical 
compilations indeed abound, but the moit confpicuous, as 
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#54 Coxe’s Hiftory of the Houfe of Auftria. 
Robertfon’s Charles V. Watfon’s Philip II. and ITT. and 


Wraxall’s Hiftory of France, from the acceffion of Henry 
HE. ‘to the death of Louis XIIE. relate merely to detached 
periods ; others are too brief, too ill compiled, or too badly 
written, to deferve mention. The only complete and au 
thentic hiftory of a foreigu nation, from its rife to the prefent 
times, is Planta’s Hiflory of the Helvetic Confederacy. 

Mr. Coxe has removed this reproach from the nation, by 
giving a complete hiftory of the Houle of. Auftria, a family, 
which, of all others, has taken the moft effential thare in the 
tranfations of modern Europe. The importance of the fub. 
yey, as well as the feope and intent of the work, will bef 
appear from the auther's own words. 


** The following hiftory prefents the fpe€tacle of a family 
rapidly rifing from the poffeffion of dominions, which form {carcely 
a {peck in the map of Europe, to a ftupendous height of power 
and f{plendour, equa!, if not fuperior, to any preceding dynaity, 
Like the Danube of its native mountains, at firft an inconfiderable 
rill, obfcurely winding amidft rocks and precipices, then fwelling 
its voluine by the accumulation of tributary ftreams, carrying 
plenty and fertility to. numerous nations, and finally pouring its 
mighty waters by an hundred mouths into the Euxine fea. The 
members of the family prefent every poflible variety of character, 
and every"fpecies of merit or acquirement ; cultivators or pro- 
tectors of letters and feience, the diflinguithed heroes. and ftatef- 
men of almoit every age ; its minifters and warriors the patterns 
and admiration of their contemporaries. The period of its hiftory 
comprifes a {pace of fix centuries, from the earlieft dawn to the 
meridian of modem fcience ; from the ‘age of feudal barbarifm te 
the full fplendour of European cultivation. : 

“« To this family does, Europe owe jts preferyation. _ In this 
houfe has Providence placed the barrier which arrefted the pro 
grefs of the Mahomedan hordes, and prevented the banner of the 
Crefeent from floating in triumph over the Chriftian world. United 
with the [ Roman } Catholic church by intereft nolefs than by paffioa 
and prejudice, its chiefs were for a fhort time the great appofers 
of truth, and the oppreffors of civil and religious liberty. But 
advertity tanghe more tolerant and liberal principles; and as 
Auftria firt faved Europe from Mahomedan barbarifm, fhe has 
fince formed the great bulwark of public freedem, and the great 
eounterpoife to Reames as the political balance. At all times, 
and in all circumtances, Aufria has been pre-eminent in peace as 
in arms; the court of Vienna has invariably been the great 
center on which the va machine of European policy has r- 
velved.’’ 


In the early part of the hiftory, of which few manufcript 
documents exit, Mr. Coxe has, with indefatigable diligence, 
egniulted, 
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eonfulted, examined, and compared the numerous chroni- 
clers and annalifls in the Latin and German tongues, which 
are fcarcely known to the literati of this country. In the 
middle period he has ufed the fame laborious inveftigation 
and judicious comparifon of the foreign authors and writers 
who abound utder every denomination. He has alfo ob- 
tained accefs tothe moft abundant and refpeétable refources 
of information, which relate to the latter period of the hiftory, 
béginning with the laft century. Thefe are the papers of 
moft of the Britifh ambafladors at Vienna, and the corre- 
{pondence of many of the minifters of flate at home. He 
has likewife. derived much oral information from foreign 
ambafladors, from the minifters of the refpeftive courts 
which he vifited during his travels, and from numerous per- 
fons in high ftations, both at home and abroad, who bore a 
fhare in the tranfaétions during the reigns of Maria Therefa 
and her fucceffors. He has thus colleéted a mafs of hiftorical 
‘materials and diplomatic intelligence which have rarely fallen 
to the lot of an individual; and has ufed this treafure with 
fuch judgment and integrity, as will in no degree diminifh 
his well-earned reputation for candour and _ veracity. 
The work commences with the birth of Rhodolph of Hapf- 
burgh, the great founder of his houfe; and properly terminates 
with the death of the late Emperor, Leopold the Second, 


** as it is not poflible,’’ obferves Mr. Coxe, ‘* for an author 
who values the reputation of candour and authenticity, to compile 
from imperfect documents, and amidft the mifreprefentations of 
paflion and prejudice, a faithful account ‘ef thofe portentous revo. 
lutions, which have totally changed the political relations and 
importance of Auftria, and confounded all the ancient conne¢tions 
of Europe.’ ' 


The work begins with the hiftory of one of the moft inte- 
refting and exaked charaéters which diftinguifh the annals of 
modern times. The account of this illuftrious hero and 
eee who commenced his career as a petty count of 

apfburgh, and, by the fplendour of his atchievements alone, 
obtained the crown of Germany, refcued the empire from its 
degraded ftate, and laid the foundation of Auftridn grandeur, 
forms a curious and interefting piece of rs Sia & The 
gradual developement of his talents, and the means by which 
he combated, and finally vanquifhed, the greateft warriors and 
flatefmen of his age, is delineatéd with equal perfpicuity and 
judgment. The limits of a Review do not permit us to give 
{uch extracts as will do juftice to the narrative ; but we cannot 
withhold from the reader a few of the principal features which 
Gg? forma 
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form the concluding portrait of this great and amiable mo. 
narch. 


€ Rhodolph was above the ordinary ftature, being nearly 
feven feet in height, but extremely flender ; his head was fmall, 
and almoft bald ; his complexion pale ; his nofe large and aqui. 
line ; his natural afpect was grave and compofed, but he no fooner 
began to fpeak than his countenance heightened into animation, 
His manners were fo captivating, and he poffeffed the art of per. 
fuafion in fo eminent a degree, that, to ufe the expreffion of Dor. 
navius, one of his panegyrifts, he fafcinated perfons of all ranks as 
if with a leve potion. He was plain, unaffected, and fimple in 
his drefs; and accuftomed to fay, that he confidcered the majetty 
of a fovereign as confilting rather in princely virtues than in mag. 
nificence of apparel. 

‘* OF his magnanimity feveral memorable inftances are re. 
corded. At the conciufion of the victory in the Marchfield, a 
nobleman, who had killed his horfe, and difmounted him, being 
taken prifoner, was brought before him, in order to be executed, 
Rhodolph inftantly reftored him to liberty, adding, £ I have been 
a witnefs to his intrepidity, and fhould never forgive myfelf if fo 
courageous a knight fhould be put to death.’ 

«« After he was emperor, being at Mentz, in the midft of his 
officers, he faw Muller, the citizen of Zurich, who had refcued 
him in the battle againft the count of Regenfburgh. He inftantly 
rofe up to meet him, received him with the warmeft demonttra. 
tions of friendfhip and regard, and conferred on him the honour of 
knighthood. Being aiked why he lavifhed fuch honours on-a 
perfon of no rank, he replied, * When I was count of Hapfburg, 
and fell into the hands of my enemies, this man refcued me, and 
mounted me on his own horfe, and by his affiflance 1 was delivered 
from almoit inevitable deftru€tion, It is my duty, therefore, to 
pay him every mark of diftinction in my power, to whom, next 
io God, | owe the prefervation of my life.’ 

é¢ He was by nature warm and choleric, but as he advanced in 
years he corrected this defeét. Some of his friends expreffing théir 
wonder, that fince his elevation to the Imperial dignity he had 
reftrained the vehemence of his temper, he replied, ‘ 1 have often 
repented of being paffionate, but never of being mild and humane.’ 
His*heart was neither fteeled nor corrupted by power, and the 
goodnefs of his difpofition rofe fuperior to the paltry confiderations 
of his own private intereft.. ‘To the tax-gatherers he faid, ‘ The 
ery of diftrefs has reached my ears; you compel travellers to pay 
duties which they ought not to pay, and to bear burthens which 
they cannot fupport, Do not unjultly feize what belongs to 
others, but take only your due. It is my duty to employ vigi- 
lance, and to promote juftice and tranquillity, which I confider 
as the greateft bleffings under heaven.’ He was alfo eafy of accefs, 
even to perfons of the loweft condition. To his foldiers, who 
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eoleavoufed to prevent the approach of fome poor men, he ob« 
ferved, * For God’s fake let them alone, I was not elected em. 
ror to be fecluded from mankind,’ 

«¢ Bred up in wars, and educated in camps, Rhodolph found 
no leifure to cultivate letters, yet he always teftitied’ refpe@ for 
the arts and fciences, and patronized men of Jearning.~ Being pre- 
fénted by a citizen of Strafburg with a manufcript, defcribing the 
wars of the Romans againft the Germans, and the virtues of: a 
general, he beftowed on the author a gold medal and chain, which 
he was accuftomed to wear round his neck. One of his relations 
exprefling diffatisfaGtion at the gift, becaufe money was wanting 
to pay the troops, Rhodolph mildly anfwered, ‘ My good friend, 
be contented that men of learning praife our actions, and thereby 
infpire us with additional courage in war. Would to God I 
could employ more time in reading, and could expend fome of 
that money on learned men which | mutt throw away on fo many. 
illiterate knights.’ | 

«* But to return from thefe anecdotes, which mark the charac 
ter of the man, to thofe actions which diftinguifhed the fovereign, 
The imperial dignity, which had been defpifed and infulted, was 
raifed, by the exertions and policy of Rhodolph, almoft to its 
priftine fplendour and power ; and the German empire, from a 
ftate of anarchy, weaknefs, and confufion, was reftored to ftrength, 
order, and tranquillity. ‘To adopt the juft eulogy of a contem. 
porary writer, * his very name fpread fear and terror among the 
licentious barons, and joy among the people ; as the light {prings 
from darknefs, fo rofe peace and tranquillity from war and defo- 
lation. ‘The peafant refumed the plough, which he had long 
neglected ; the merchant, whom the fear of plunder had ¢ fined 
to his dwelling, now traverfed the country with confidence and 
fecurity ; and robbers and banditti, who had hitherto roamed un. 
fhamed in the face of day, now hid their crimes in coverts and 
waftes. Ina word, if we confider the fituation of Germany when 
he afcended the throne, and the ftate in which he left it; the 
greatnefs of his aétions, and the fmalloefs of his means ; his ex. 
treme prudence and addrefs ; his ardour for military glory, yet his 
propenfity to peace; his firmnefs in diftrefs; and, what is far 
more difficult, his moderation in profperity ; his fhining talents 
as a fovercign, and his amiable qualities as a man ; we muft place 
Rhodolph among the beft and greateft princes who ever filled a 
throne.’ ”” 


The edifice of power and glory raifed by Rhodolph did 
not long remain unimpaired. The-fucceffors of that mighty 
potentate were not, tor fomé time, fo utterly degenerate as 
to poffefs none of his virtues, but every one was deficient in 
one good quality, or more, and every one contributed to the 
decay of the authority and influence of the houfe of Auttria, 
Gg3s Thus 
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Thus Albert I. wanted the infinuating Manners and winnip 
difpofition of Rhedolph; the next fucce ffors were deficient 
yn firmnefs and vigour, and fome injured the general interefls 
of the family by contentions for the promotion of petty 
fchemes and individual interefls. By thefe means, early in 
the fifteenth century, the houfe of ‘Aultria was reduced toa 
low ebb in power and confideration. 


«* The deaths of Albert the Fourth and William,’ Mr. Coxe 
obferves, ‘f gave a loefe to the fpirit of rapacity and difcord 
which animated the different princes of the houfe of Auttria, and 
realifed the prophetic obfervation of Charles the Fourth, that the 
dukes of Auftria, who had fuccefsfully refifted every external 
attempt, had humbled themfelves by the impolitic divifion of 
their territories. The family may now be confidered as divided 
into two lines, the Albertine and Leopoldine, of which the laft was 
afterwards fub-divided into the branches of Styria and Tyrol, 
The difputes which the meek and placid difpofition of the two 
Alberts, and the afcendancy of William, had in fome degree re. 
preffed, now broke out without controul, and the different branches 
not only acted upon feparate principles and interefts, but were 
perpetually at enmity, and often engaged in contefts, by which 
the very exiitence of the houfe of Auitria was endangered.” 


Purfuing the hiftory of thefe various branches, Mr. Coxe 
fhows the princes of the houfe of Auftria deprived of the im. 
perial dignity, engaged in difgraceful contentions with each 
other, and waging difhonourable and unfuccefsful wars with 
the people of Switzerland, who nobly firuggled for liberty, 
and infured fuccefs by prodigies of valour. 

This illuftrious houfe feemed likely to emerge from its dil- 
graceful eclipfe at the aeceffion of Maximilian [. and as his 
reign forms a new epoch in the hiftory of his family, and as 
from that period the houfe of Auftna embraced a larger 
fphere of aétion, and no longer confined its efforts to Hun- 
gary, ‘(he empire, and to Switzerland, Mr. Coxe reviews the 
relative fituation of the European ftates, as the means of forme 
ing a true eflimate of his power, and tracing the real motives 
of his political conduét. This review is conduéted with 
great {pirit and judgment, and extends to a moft important 
and interefting period, not only in the hiftory of the houfe of 
Auliria, but of mankind. It notices the invention of gun- 
powder and of printing, (both rather antecedent to the reign 
of Maximilian) the difcovery of the New World, and of the 
paffage to India round the Cape of Good Hope, befide many 
other events, which can only be denominated inferior, when 
compared with occurrences {fo mighty both in their immediate 
and remote confequences, as were thofe already _, i 
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In the reign of Maximilian, Martin Luther began to preach 
thofe do€trines, which had the bleffed effeét of redeeming fo 
many individuals and flates trom the pernicious errors, and 
deteltable tyranny, of the church of Rome. On this event 
Mr. Coxe has treated with much abikty and laudable candour. 
His character of the great Reformer (Vol. 1. p. 426.) is drawn 
in a mafterly manner, but too long to be inferted in this 
work. In thefe delineations, indeed, Mr, Coxe is eminently 
happy, avoiding alike the uote of indifcriminate praife, 
and the harfhnefs of unqualified cenfure. ‘The charatter of 
Maximilian, as depicted in this work, may ferve as another 
jiluftration of this remark. Mr. Coxe concludes the chap- 
ters containing the reign of this prince with the tollowing 
reflection :— 


«¢ Although Maximilian did not illuftrate his name and reign 
by conqueft, or even confiderable acquifitions by the {word, : 
may juitly be confidered as the fecond founder of the houfe of 
Aufria. By his own marriage with the princefs Mary, daughter 
of Charles the Bold, he fecured the inheritance of the houfe of 
Burgundy ; by the marriage of Philip with Johanna, he brought 
into his family the fucceftion of the Spanifh monarchy ; and b 
the intermarriage of.his grandfon, the archduke Ferdinand, wit 
Anne, daughter of Ladiflaus, he entailed on his pofterity the 
crowns of Hungary and Bohemia, ‘Thefe and other vaft acquifi- 
tions which the houfe of Auftria obtained by marriage, and not 
by arms, gave birth to a farcaftic epigram, which has been attri- 
buted, though perhaps erroneoufly, to Matthias Corvinus, the 
celebrated king of Hungary : 

“ Bella gerant alii, tu felix Auftria nade 

Nam que Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Vewvs.’’ 


In the account of Charles V. which follows that of Maxt- 
milian, Mr. Coxe, among other matter, purfues the hiflory 
of thé Reformation, and conduéts that glorious caufe to a 
firm eflablifhment, through a courfe of oppofition and adver- 
fity, which muft have been fatal to any undertaking fup- 
ported by human influence alone. In this detal, Mr. 
Coxe difplays,, with great effect, the bigotry, duplicity, and 
implacability of Charles, and the double treachery and deep 
diflimulotion of Maurice, of Saxony. On the whole of thts 
fupendous tranfation, Mr. Coxe offers fome judicious re- 
fleétions, with which we fhall conclude this portion of our 


criticifm on his work. 


‘“‘ In reviewing this eventful period in the hiftory of the 
world, we cannot seprefs a fentiment of wonder and veneration at 
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the varied, contradictory, and feemingly trifling means, which 
arrefted the progrefs of error and licentioufnefs under the guife of 
religion, and reftored purity of worfhip, and the do¢trines of the 
gofpel, in all their primitive fimplicity. We fee a controverfy 
arifing from a fingle and inconfiderable queftion, and gradual] 
expanding, till it embraced all the errors of the church ; we feg 
an obfcure monk fhaking off the prejudices of his age, profeffion, 
and nation, whofe very defeéts of charaéter and temper become 
inftrumental in the promotion of truth; and though environed 
with all the terrors of papal and imperial authority, yet combat. 
ing or averting the threatened dangers by intrepidity and pru. 
dence, or efcaping from them by inftances of good fortune almof 
miraculous ; we obierve the caufe of the Gofpel promoted and 
ftrengthened by thofe who were moft interefted, and moft inclined 
to oppofe and opprefs it ; we obferve the Reformation fecured and 
eftablifthed by the fame prince who had brought it to the verge of 
deftruction. By the impulfe of the fame motive, we fee the kings 
of France, while they perfecuted their own proteftant fubjeéts, 
confolidating the league for the protection of thofe in Germany ; 
the Turks, the enemies of Chriftendom, contributing to weaken 
and divide its opponents ; Charles himfelf ftimulated, by perfonal 
refentment, or motives of policy, to become the prote¢tor of that 
doftrine which it was the object of his whole reign to deprefs ; 
and even the pope himfelf coming forward, st the moft dangerous 
crifis, to join in a league againit the interefts of that church of 
which he was the head. We obferve ail thefe objects accom. 
plifhed in the midft of contending parties and jarring interetfts, 
and even when the protefants were divided, and actuated with 
fearcely lefs antipathy againft each other than the Catholics againtt 
them. In reviewing all thefe ftupendous revolutions, we cannot 
pat acknowledge the wiflom of Providence, making -the mof 
oppofite circumilances and the moft hoftile charadiers contribute 
to the fame end, and turning to the accomplifhment of his great 
purpofes all the perverfenefs and eaprice of human paflions, and all 
the perplexed views of human policy.”’ 
es 
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Art. Il. Heufehsid Furniture and Internal Decorations. 
Executed from Dejigns. By Thomas Hope. Folio. pp. 175. 
10]. 10s. 1807. 


C1: 

the gieat works of art, every attempt to improve the 

genoral tattle of a people in embellifhment and decoration 
may 


NCE good tafle attends or precedes the produétion of 
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may be regarded as the fymptom or the harbinger of fuc- 
cefs in the higher departments alfo ; and of an increafing at- 
tachment in the people to the arts of defign. Even amidtt 
the alarms of war, it is pleafing to obferve, that men of 
talte and education are flill able to devote a portion of their 
time to the occupations of peace; andto fee focieties in- 
ftituted, alfociations formed, and every encouragement held 
out for the advancement of the arts. Next to excellence in 
virtue, nations have found their moft honourable diftinétion 
in the cultivation of literature and the fine arts; and even, 
in the view of national itrength, a mercantile and manu- 
fafturing country derives a fruitful fupply of riches from 
follering the arts of peace. 
“here exifts in this country a ftrong and almoft univerfal 
defire to excell in painting, feulpture, or mufic; but in 
the hillory of the progres of the arts no truth is more clear] 
legible or better authenticated, than that a general ditfufion 
of “good tafte attends or precedes the higher and more valued 
produétions of genius. It were contrary to the uniform 
courfe of what has hitherto been experienced, that we fhould 
have architeéts of acknowledged eminence, flatuaries cae 
pable of adding permanence to perfonal renown, or painters 
whofe reputation may (pread through hurope, wile the 
body of the people is uninftruéted in the arts of cefign, 
unconfcious of the fuperiority of genius, and wholly defti- 
tute of the emotions which fhould be excited by the con. 
templation of works of talte. It may feem, perhaps, ro- 
mastic and abfurd to attribute any fhare of thele important 
effeéts to works and ftudies fuch as form the fubjeét of this 
book ; yet, in fome meafure, it is correct, though not indeed 
to the extent tor which the warm fancy of an enthufialt 
might contend. No one can doubt, that the improvement 
of general tafte in the nation is to be expette|, not lo much 
froin the diffemination of the gran: der works of arta from 
a reformed fafhion in trivial things; aad among thefe, per- 
hay ps, chiefly from a growing elegance and juiter fiyle in 
the decoration of apartinents ‘and in furniture. A moft re 
maikable change, in this refpeét, has taken place of late 
years in England. No one can vifit the houfes of our no- 
bility and chief citizens, without feeling that the better talte 
which has fpread among us, is clearly fhown in the ele- 
gance, rate. a with richnefs, which is difplayed in dee 
corations ; and has fucceeded to the gorgeous and cumbrous 
protufion of former times. It is feen particularly in that 
fimplicity and beauty which have taken place of unmeaning 
aid expenfive ornament. 
There 
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There is a charm in antiquity, which often draws us into 
an opinion, that we admire old manners and old fafhions 
for their own fake; while we are only indul Ig ing that pleaf- 
ing exercile of the fancy, which carries us back into ti:nes 
long pa ft, with all the romantic affociations which are fo de. 
lightfully mingled with that retro{peét. We have paffed 
through the long gallery of an ancient family with all the 
feelings of reverence due to the effigies of the many gene- 
rations that have paffed, and thought that the dark wain. 
feoting and the narrow windows cafting a fepulchral gloom, 
harmonized with the frowning countenances and black 
armour of the anceflry ; but, returning to the comfortable 

arlour, we have felt the heart lightened by the contraf, 

‘he comparifon of ancient ornaments with thofe of modern 
times produces a fimilar efle&t; thofe opprefs the f{pirits, 
while thefe give them vigour and elafticity. 

That this change in national tafle is happy and propitious 
to the progrefs of the higher departments of art cannot be 
doubted. With the growing defire for elegant and claffical 
furniture and decoration, x Ben naturally arifes a wilh to 
obtain, as auxiliaries to the general defign, celebrated works 
of art, anda prevailing difpofition to give encouragement 
to native artifts. Such has been the progrefs of this country 
of late years. There has arifen among us a_ general tafte 
for elegance of internal decoration, which has produced 
or confirmed a ipirie of encouragement to artiffs, and an 
improved tafte in all the works of defign. 

But it this change in the national tafte be thus propitious 
to general improve ment, we have many acknowledgements 
to make to thofe who h: ive promoted it: and we believe 
there can be no doubt, that to Mr. Hope as much of this 
kind of improvement 1s to be attributed, as it is poffible tor 
an individual to have accomplithed. On turning over the 
engravings in the took which lies before us, Mr. Hope 
feems to pre! ‘ent us with nothing which we have not formerly 
feen under fome modification. We were not at firft aware, 
that it 1s to this gentleman we are indebted for them; 


hat he gave the model aft r wh ich the artifan has wrought; 
ynd that the drawings, which he has now publifhed, are the 
originals from which fo | inany copies have been taken, too 
often with fantafiic deviations trom the purity of the firlt 
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After defcribing the injudicious and taftelefs appendages 
of our furniture, the unmeaning ftyle of the embellifiments, 
and the great expence occafioned by the frequent changes 
of tafhion; this author afferts, that all our more elegant 

jeces of furniture were, till very lately, brought from 
abroad. Thefe things he naturally regretted when his at- 
tention was once called to the fubjett ; and having occafion 
to fit up his rooms for the reception of his calle€tion of flatues 
and antique vafes, he determined, as much as poffible, to 
combine elegance and beauty with the more jndifpenfable 
requifites of utility and convenience ; and fo to decorate his 
apartments, as to form a fuitable receptacle for the fine fpe- 
cimens he poffeffed of ancient art. 

Such was the origin of the magnificent difplay in the 
fplendid manfion of Mr. Hope. As his fcheme advanced, 
and the ftyle of his decoration increafed in {plendour, it 
came to have admirers; and the upholders and cabinet- 
makers began to abandon the imitation of the old and worl 
ftyle of the French, and to copy Mr. Hope’s defigns. 

Finding, however, that his ornaments were indifcrimte 
nately and injudicioufly applied, and his belt defigns dif- 
torted and disfigured, fo as to throw ridicule upon his whole 
attempt, he came to the refolution of having engravings 
made from his own defigns, and publifhing the prefent 
work; propofing in this way to a ‘vance his Sinise pro- 
jeft, of improving the general tafte in works of art, and 
jntroducing beauty and elegance into ornamenta! furmture. 

It is not eafy to give an idea of the execution of this 
work, its merit confifling in the beauty of the defigns, and 
in the firmnefs and corre€tnefs of the engraved outlines, 

Let us fay then in general, that the whole flyle of deco- 
ration for rooms is rich and tafteful, and moft of the indivi- 
dual pieces of furniture highly beautiful. As to the 
compofition of the work we fhall only obferve, that we 
pardon in this author much of the enthufiafm with which 
he fpeaks of the defigns, and of his whole {cheme. There 
are few priv.te gentlemen who could, without felf-com. 
placency, have defigned with fo much correétnels and 
‘ichnefs of tafte; and it is difficult for a man of any ardour, 
whofe fancy has once indulged in a favourite purfuit, to 
flop at that fober view of the improvements he meditates, 
into which the generality of his readers are prepared to 
enter; and we fhould recollect, that though the languave of 
an enthufiaft is always expofed to the ridicuie of thofe, 
whofe fancies have not been ‘warmed hike his, it is only 
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from this ardent devotion to a favourite purfuit that we are 
to look for improvement in any department. 

But it may be proper to enter a little more into the prine 
ciple of this fubje&. 

In the original and imperfe& fate of all the arts, there js 
no wifh to conceal the difficulties of execution, no defire 
to imitate nature fo clolely as to hide from obfervation 
the labour and the ingenuity employed. Art ftands, as it 
were, in oppofition and contraft to nature ; and it is its 
perfection to difplay, not to conceal itfelt. In poetry, in 
architecture, in f{culpture, in gardening, the earlier artifls 
never dreamt of fludying to confound their own efforts with 
the natural and common appearance of things. Their de- 
fire was rather to fhow defign, and difplay the exuberance of 
their own fkill. In the progrefs, however, of almoft all 
the arts, a nobler objeét and a higher ambition fprung up. 

Tt came to be the boaft of art to conceal, or glofs over, the 
difficulties of execution, and to prefent fome natural and 
interefling reprefentative undiftratied by any recollection of 
the artift. In fome arts this could not be. In archiveéture, 
in the decoration of our buildings, in the ornaments of our 
houfes and perfons, nature can fcarcely be imitated; for no 
object 1s fo held out to clofe imitation, that the mind can be 
pleafed with the deception. Natural objetts, real or imi- 
tated, are not indeed excluded trom the clafs of ornaments; 
but ornament 1s the peculiar province of art, and we image 
that art muft neceifarily reign predominant over all the 
decorations. A curtain, we fay, hangs naturally, or a ladies’ 
drapery falls naturally from the fhoulders. But we mean only 
that it hangs fimply without the affectation of defign, or too 
fedulous a regard tothe folds. {n nature there is no ftrié 
refemblance to thefe objets. In forming a fofa or a eon 
it would be ndiculous to imitate the rude trunk of a tree 
a foft moffy bank, ora fragment of rock. It is here the 
province of art not to veil its opcrations under a clole re- 
femblance of natural objetts, but to enrich and adorn thofe 
forms and fhapes, which are fitted for domeftic ufe and 
comtort. We do not feek the refemblance of natural form 
with any attempt at deception ; but on the contrary, we look 
for a difplay of ingenuity in combining beauty with the fit- 
nefs of the ‘obj ect tor its purpole. Even if we could make 
pieces of furniture perfeétly to refemble natural objects, 
they would be ridiculous. What better fubflitute for a 
drawing-room chair, or Ottoman, than a well-fluffed bear, 
natural or artificial; but how ridiculous ard er 
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would fuch an attempt be? Natural obje&s then are to be 
imitated in decoration, but not fu clofely to refemble the 
objetis reprefented as ever to be mflaken forthem. Thus 
in plate 15 and 19, among other examples, we have the repre- 
fentation not of animals, but of pats of animals flrangely 
combined. We fee in thefe chimeras the hind legs of a tiger, 
ornamented on the upper part with foliage, and terminating 
in the head of a lion, or griffin, or a beautiful Egyptian 
woman. In plate 28, witha ftriking richnels of effeét, there 
is a tiger-fkin thrown over a fofa; but the accurate and 
painted imitation of this would have been paultry and ridi- 
culous. Perhaps it atcords with this principle too, that 
ornaments in relief adapt themfelves better to pieces of fur- 
niture than the flatues, bufts, and reprefentations of animals 
inthe round. Of this there is a remarkable example in 

late 50 and plate 17. 

- But though the decorations of a houfe unqueftionably owe 
their chief beauty to the form merely, and its fuitablenefs to 
send, we muft alfo, in order to make them highly pleaf- 
ing, affoctate with them fome agreeable quakty. We think 
Mr. Hope has given us here obje&s of the moft beautiful 
forms; pieces of furniture which we look upon with a high 
emotion of pleafure. But if we deceive not ourfelves, we 
‘derive the great fource of this emotion from education ; 
and this leads us to confider the higher principle of beauty 
in objeéts of this kind ; while we hope that what we have to 
remark on the fubje&t may vindicate our partiality to this 
picafing purfuit. 

We cannot believe, that we derive our gratification in 
ebjetis of this kind from a knowledge of their fitnefs ; for 
im that cafe the archite&t and the joiner would have the mofkt 
lively fenfation of pleafure in Sic admiration of all fuch 
works of art. It is in the principle of affociation that the 
charm hes, that principle which accompanies us through 
all our emotions, and which is not wanting, even here, to 
produce its fecret but pleafing effects. It is here that 
we find the charm of that department of art, to which Mr. 
Hope his devoted fo much of his attention; and the pro- 
fecution of which may prove fo effectual in the general dif- 
fufion of good tafte. 

We direttiy affociate the idea of elegance with thefe 
objetis. Magnificence and coftlinefs perhsps have a fhare ; 
but chiefly the mind imbibes and dwells upon the notion 
of a more cultivated tafte in the peffeffor. If we are tempiel 
to Jaugh at the incongruity of a buft of Cicero, and a tye- 

‘vig, ornamenting the two corners of an old attorney's e!cri- 
tour, 
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toir, we are in fome degree prepared to feel refpeét for that 
clafical tafte, which preferves confiftency in the arran 
ment of antiques, or the appropriation of Roman or Greeian 
ornaments in all their fumplicity and purity. 

To one who has had the education of a gentleman, who 
has received his early imprefhions from the claffical authors 
of antiquity ; who has feen and admired the remains of 
thole nations, with whom he has aflociated all that is great 
and noble in human nature, is it not a natural defire that 
he fhould poficis fuch remains of antiquity, and ornament 
his houfe in imitation of that which he admires (or at leaf 
in confiftency with it) rather than follow a fafhion of or. 
nament, which is affociated with no one agreeable reeol. 
lection? We hope too, that we are vindicated in feelin 
pleafure in thefe obje ls, trom fimuilar partialities to the tafe 
and execution of the artifts of Greece and Rome. 

Having explained our opinion, that art muift neceffarily 
be apparent in all decorations of this kind; that richnefs 
and maguificence mult neceflarily enter inte the idea con- 
veyed; that claflical allufion to our favourite fludies and 
our carly partialities forms an indifpenfable part of the ob- 

ject of all fuch defigns ; we may fay, in one word, that Mr. 
, ARs has in this entirely fucceeded, Yet there are attempts 
here w hich we cannot admire. There are fome things in 
which we think he has failed. Mr. Hope fays, 


‘> PLATE VII. 


‘¢ The central obje& in this room isa fine marble group, ex- 
executed by Mr. Flaxman, and reprefenting Aurora vifiting Ce. 
phalus on Mount Ida. ‘The whole furrounding decoration has 
been rendered in fome degree analogous to thefe perfonages, and 
to the face of nature at the moment when the firit of the two, the 
goddefs of the Morn, is fuppoted to announce approaching day. 
Round the bottom of the room ftill reign the emblems of night. 
In the rail of a black marble table are introduced medallions of 
the god of Sleep and the goddefs of Night. ‘The bird, confe- 
crated to the latter deity, perche s on the pillars of a black 
marble chimney-piece, whofe broad frieze is ftudded with golden 
fiars. The fides of the room difplay in fatin curtains, dreffed 
in ample folds over pannels of looki: ie-glafs, and edged with 
black velvet, the fiery hue which frin; ; the clouds juft before 
fun rile ; ; and in a ceiling of cooler fk: ' rt are fown amidit a 
few {till unextinguished luminaries of the ni ght, the ro {es which 
the harbinger of day, in her courfe, fpreads on every fide around 
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_ This we conceive to be the leading fault of: Mr. Hope’s 
fitem; he has attempted to do that which is quite beyond 
the power of his materials. The object propofed, befides, 
is not fufficiently fimple. Unfuccelsful in the execution 
of his defign, this author is doubly unfuecefsful in an- 
pouncing his intention ; fo that he has expofed the attempt 
to great ridicule ; acertain fecret accord is all that he thould 
have attempted. The rich crimfon curtain in part tranf 
mitting, in part refleéting the light, and throwing a warm 
hue over the whole apartment, might infenfibly have fo 
wrought upon the fancy, as to heighten the idea conveyed 
in the group of Aurora and Cephalus. But in the minute- 
nefs of the individual parts, the {cheme is apparent; the 
object not attained. Whenever Mr. Hope ts not trame 
melled by his defire to accomplith fuch conceits under the 
perfuafion that he is ftudying confittency of ornament, he 
difplays great richnefs of fancy, and produces amuch finer 
effect. 

On the whole, we admire the fimple forms defigned: by 
Mr. Hope more than the ornaments; and thofe which have 
the greateft fimplicity of delign uniformly have fucceeded 
the beft. They who have to unitate this flyle of decoration 
muft take care that they do not attempt too much; they 
muit keep in view the nature of their materials, and be cau- 
tious not to proceed on obfcure allegories ; they muft take 
fimpheity of form as the highef pomt of excellence; and 
not advance at once to that protufe affemblage of orna- 
ment, which marks in the inventor the decay of talte 
rather than the richnefs of fancy. 
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Art. IIl. The Remains of Henry Kirke White, of Notting= 
ham, late of St. John’s College, Cambridge: With an Account 
of his Life, by Robert Southey, 2 vols. 8vo. 148. Ver- 
nor and Co, 1807. 


It is impoffible to perufe the narrative which precedes 
thefe volumes without the warmeft emotions of pity and 
fympathy. It details the fhort but virtugus and honourable 
career of a young man, who, labouring under the greateft im- 
pediments and. difficulties, which obftru&ted his ardent zeal 
tor fcience, at length overcame them all, but fell the viétim 
of his exceffive application. 
We will place the outline before our readers. Henry 
Kirke White was the fea of a butcher at Nottingham, and was 
at 
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at firft intended to follow the profeffion of his father. Frog 
infancy he manifetted a love of learning, and was progreffively 
diftingu:thed above all his tellows, in the various feminaries of 
which he enjoved the fcanty benefit. At the age of four. 
teen, when he had already, and not unfucceistully, cultivated 
setry, he was placed at a flocking-loom, and intended fora 
ofier. But it was impoffible that fuch talents as he poilefled 
fhould long continue in this degrading oc cupation ; after 
fome difficulty, therefore, he was placed in an attorney's 
office. Here it was that being recommended to tearm tome 
thing of Latin, he qualified hunfelt in both the learned lan. 
guages fufficiently to raife his ambition to the hi gher hope of 
eing permitted to complete his ftudies at he Univerfity, 
This, by the indulgence of his mafters, Meffis. Coldham 
and Enfield, and the gene rofity of Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. 
Simeon, of Cambridge, he attained. At the moment whea 
he was advancing rapidly to hterary reputation and college 
honours, he was removed from this world to a better. 

This truly ingenious author has already been a candidate for 
our notice, and we refle with fome fatistadtion, what his 
Biographer, Mr. Southey, feems not to have known, that we 
cheered his firft efforts with ev ery encouragement in out 
power. Not a fyllable efcaped from us to difhearten or 
annoy him, but if the reader will refer to our twenty-lecond 
vol. p. $10, he will perceive, that we not only comme: ded 
the true {pint of poetry which diflingy lifthed Mr. White's 
firtt effulk ns, bu t {ps yke in very commen idatory terms of the 
{piri ‘of piety and love of virtue which charaéterized his 
little volume. To Mr. Southey we are indebted tor what fur- 
ther remains of the produétic yns of this excellent young man. 

‘hey confift of various articks of am ifcellaneous | kind n 
prefe and verie. The poetical pieces are unqueftionabl 
entitled to the higheft praife, but many of the letiers cer- 
tainly never were written with the remoteft idea of being 
committed to the preis; the papers alfo called Melanchely 
Hours are written with peculiar elegance, and mark a mind 
capab! lc of the higheit literary attainments. It remains with 
us only to give a [pecamen of each. 

*f ODE TO MIDNIGHT. 
*€ Seafon of general ret, whofe folemn fill 
Strikes to the trembling heart a fearful chill, 
But {peaks to philofophic fouls delight ; 
Thee do I hail, as at my cafement high, 
My candle waning me! ancho! v by, P 
I fic and tafte the holy calm of night. 
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t¢. Yon penfive orb that through the ether fails, 
And gilds the mifty fhadows of the vales, 
Hanging in thy dull rear her veftal flame ; 
To her, while all around in fleep recline, 
Wakeful I raife my orifons divine, 
And fing the gentle honours of her name, 


«© While Fancy lone o’et me het votary bends, 
To lift my foul her fairy vifions fends, 
And pours upon my ear her thrilling fong ; 
And Superftition’s gentle terrors come, 
See, fee yon dim ghoft gliding through the gloom! 
See round yon church-yard elm what fpectres throng! 


«« Meanwhile I tune, to fome romantic lay, 
My flageolet,—and as I penfive play, 
The {weet notes echo o’er the mountain {cene : 
The traveller late journeying o’er the moors, 
Hears them aghaft,—(while ftill the dull owl pours 
Her hollow fereams each dreary paufe between) 


« Till in the lonely tower he fpics the light, 
Now faintly flafhing on the glooms of night, 
Where I, poor mufer, my lone vigils keep ; 
And ’mid the dreary folitude ferene, 
Caft a much-meaning glance upon the fcene, 
And raife my mournful eye to Heaven and weep.’” 


P. 8. 


* Charles Wancly was the only fon of an humble village 
rector, who juft lived to give him a liberal education, and then 
left him unprovided for and unprotected, to ftruggle through the 
w6rld as well as he could. With a heart glowing with the en. 
thufiafm of poetry and romance, with a fenfibiliry the moft exqui. 
fite, and with an indignant pride, which fwelled in his veins, and 
told him he was a man—my friend found himfelf caft upon the 
wide world, at the age of fixtcen, an adventurer, without fortune 
and without connection. As his independent fpirit could not 
brook the idea of being a burthen to thofe whom his father had 
taught him to.confider only as allied by blood, and not by affec- 
tion, he looked about him for a fituation, which would enfure to 
him, by his own exertions, an honeurable competence. It was 
not long before fuch a fituation offered, and Charles precipitately 
articled himfelf to an attorney, without giving himfelf tume ta 
confult his own inclinations, or the difpofition of his matter. 
The tranfition from Sophocles and Euripides, Theocritus and Ovid, 
to Finche and Wood, Coke and Wynne, was firiking and difh- 
eult ; but Charles applied himfelf with his wonted ardour to his 
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new ftudy, asconfidering it not only his intereft, but his duty ¢, 
todo. It was not long, however, before he difcovered tha: bh. 
difliked the law, that he difliked his fituation, and that he ée. 
fpifed his mafter. ‘Vhe fact was, my friend had many mortifics. 
tions to endure, which his haughty foul could itl brook. Thy 
attorney to whom he was articled was one of thofe narrow-minded 
beings, who confider wealth as alone entitled to refpee&t. He had 
difcovered that his clerk was wery poor, and wery deftitute of 
friends, and thence he wery naturally concluded, that he might 
infule him with impunity. It appears, however, that he was 
miftaken m his calculations. I one night remarked that my friend 
was unufually thoughtful, L ventured to alk him, whether he 
had met with any thing particular to ruffle his {pirits. He looked 
at me for fome moments fignificantly, then, as if roufed to fury 
by the recolleion—** I have,’ faid ne vehemently, * L have, { 
Mave. He has infulted me grofsly, and I wall bear it ne longer.” 
He now walked vp and down the room with vifible emotion, 
Prefently he tat down.—He feemed mare compofed, —t Ny 
friend,’’ faid he, ™ I have endured much from this man. T cor. 
ived it my ro to forbear, but [ have torborne until forbear. 
ince 1s blameable: and, by the Almighty, I will never again 
cudare what I have en nilered this day. But not only this man; 
very one thinks he may treat me with contumely, becaufe I am 
pin and friendlefs, But LT am,a man, and will no longer 
tamely fubmit tobe the {port of fools and the foot-ball of ¢ aprice. 
In this fpot of earth, though it gave me barth, I can never tatte 
of eafe. Here | matt 7 miferable, ‘The principal end of man 
is to arrive at happinefs. Here I can never attain it: and here 
therefore L will no alee rremain. My obligations to the rafcal 
who calls himfelf my matter are cancelled by his abufe of the 
authority | rafhly pl laced in his hands. I have no relations to 
band me to this particula dur ace.’’ "The tears ftarted in his eyes 
as he fpoke, “ I have no tender ties to bid me to itay,. and why 
ae I tay? Vhe world is all before me. My inclination leads 
me to travel; I wee purfue that inclination: and, perhaps, in 2 
atrange land l - y find that repeie, which is de nied to me in the 
place of my birth. y fu ances, it is true, are ill able to fup- 
pert the expenics aa eavelling > but what then Gebiah, my 
triend,’’ with rifing enthufiaim, ** Goldfmith traverfed Europe 
en foot, and I am as handy as Geldfmith. Yes, I will go, and, 
perhaps, ere long, 1 may fit me down on fome towering moun- 


tain, and exclaim, with him, while a hundred realms lie im 
peripettive before ine, 


“€ Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine.” 


“* It was in vain I intreated him to reflect maturely, ere he 
took fo bold a ftep: he was deaf tomy importunities, and the 
next morning { reecived a letter informing me of his departures. 

<Q He 
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He was obferved about fun-rife, fitting on the ftile, at the top 
of aneminence, which commanded a profpect of the furrounding 
country, pentively looking towards the village. I could divine 
his emotions, on thus c: afting probably a lait ‘look on his: native 
place. The neat white parfonage houfe, with the honeyfuckle 
mantling on its wall, I knew would receive his lat glance ; and 
the image of his father would prefent icfelf to his mind, with a 
melancholy pleafure , as he was thas haftening, a folitary individual, 

to plunge himfelf into the crowds of the world, deprived of that 
foftering hand which would otherwife have been his fupport and 
guide. 

“ From this period Charles Wanely was never heard of at 
L-—~~, and, as his few relations cared little about him, ina 
fhort time it was almoi forgotten that fuch a being had ever been 
in exitte nce. 

About five years had elapfed from this period, when my 
occafions an me to the continent. I will confefs, I was not with. 
outa romantic hope, that Itmight again mect w ith my loft friend > 
and that often, with that idea, I {crutinized the features of the 
pafengers. One fine moonlight night, as I was ftrolling down 
the grand Italian Strada di Toledo, at Naples, i obferved a 
crowd aflembled round a man, who, with impafiioned geftares, 
feemed to he vehemently declaitning to the multitude, It was 
one of the eee gee who recite extempore verfes in the 
treets of Naples, for what money they can collect from the 
hearers. I ftopped to liften to the man’s metrical romance, and 
had remained in the attitade of attention fome time, when hap. 
pening to turn round, I beheld a perfon very fhabbily dreffed, 
itedfattly gazing at me. The moon fhone full in his face. I 
thought his features were familiar tome. He was pale and ema- 
ciated, and his countenance bore marks of the deepett dejettion. 
Yet, amidft all thefe changes, 1 thought I recognized Charles 
Wanely. I ftood ftupified with furprife. My fenfes nearly failed 
me. On recovering mytfelf, I looked again, but he had left the 
{pot the moment he found himfelf obferved. I darted through 
the crowd, and ran every way which I thought he could have 
gone, but it was all to no purpofe. Nobody knew him. No. 
body had even feen fuch a perfon. The twofollowing days I re- 
newed my enquiries, and at laft difcovered the lodgings where a 
man of his defcription had refided. Bus he had left Naples the 
morning after his form had ftruck my eyes. I found he gained a 
fubtittence by drawing rude figures in chalks, and vending them 
among the peafantry. 1 could no longer doubt it was my friend, 
and immediately perceived that his haughty {pirit could not bear 
to be re cognized in fuch degrading circumftances, by one who had 
known him in better days. Lamenting the mifguided notions 
which had thus again thrown bie 9 from ime, I left Naples, now 
grown hateful to my fight, and embarked for England, It is 
ih 2 now 
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now nearly twenty years fince this rencounter, during which 
riod he has not been heard of: and there can be little doubt thar 
this unfortunate young man has found in fome remote corner of 
the continent an obfcure and an ualamented grave.” P. 223. 


The volumes come before the public in an elegant form; 
they are embelhihed by an excellent head of the author, a 
remarkably elegant vignette in the frontilpiece, reprefenting 
the monumentof the poet, with Cambridge in the back ground, 
aud two views, one of Notungham, and another Ciihos. 
Grove. There can be no doubt of their extenfive circula- 
tion, and thas one of the views of this pious and amiable 
youth, that of foothing the dec lunng age of his parents, may 
be in part ac. -omphihed. 


—_—,. 
-_- 
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Art. 1V. A View of the Nervous Ter iperament ; het ing « 
Prafical Enquiry into the incre: fing Prevalence, Prevention, 
and treat ment of fil ofe D: eases Come nly called Nerv OKS, 
Bilious, Stomach, and Liver verge ants ; Indige; Mion s Low 
Spirits; Gout, &%e. The Second Eadstion. By Thamas 
Trotter, M. D. late Phyfician te bis Majely’s Fleet, Se. Se 
vo. pp. 335. %s. 6d. Longman, Huril, Rees, and 
Orme. 


| R. Trotter has been very happy in the fubje& which he 

has feleéted to write upon, aida fecond edition of his 
work proves that he was not mitaken in the effect of his tule. 
page, which profefles to treat of fo wide and interedling a 
clafs of difeafes. If he does not cate h the nervous, he has 
a chance for the bilious, and if thele efcape, he may hope, at 
leaft, to fecure the gouty; to fay nothing of thote affected 
with low fpinits, hver complaints, and im ligeftion. This 1s 
fomething like empiricifm, from which the author does not 
feem to be entirely exempt in the courfe of his writings. In- 
deed it is a common praétice with authors, to regard the fub. 
ject of their hibour as the moft momentous and important 
that can pollibly engage the attention of men; and we find 
Dr. Trotter, after expatiating on the increafing prevalence 
of nervous diforders, motft pathetically concluding, that if 
they are not reftrained foon, they ‘ muft inevitably fap our 
phy tical {trength of conititution ; we. us an ealy conquelt 
to our invaders; and ultimately convert us Into a nation of 
ijaves and ideots.”’ | P. xi. 

In a dedication to Dr, Gregory, the author unfolds the 


plan of lis w ork, which we dhall ilate im his own words :-—~ 
\ ‘A curfory 
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-'¢ A cutfory view is given of the health of the favage ftate, 
jn order that the contraft with civilized mankind may appear 
more ftriking. ‘Ihe inhabitants of a large town are next de. 
feribed, which may be conftrued into a kind of medical analyfis 
of fociety ; and this leads to an account of the remote can/esy as 
found among refined modes of life, and luxurious habits. 
chapter follows on the influence which thefe diforders have on 
oational character and domettic happivefs, The hittory and pro- 
grefs of nervous difeafes, with a general doctrine, er fummary af 
the pathology, precede the prevention and methed of treat. 
ment.’’ P. xii. 


In contrafting the favage, fallely called the naturad 
fate, with the civilized condition of man, Dr. Trotter 
evinces a decided partiality for the former life, of which 
he gives a contufed and verv erroneous defcription. He 
begins with our rude anceftors, who, he obterves, had 
few bodily diforders, and then {lightly touches upon the fa- 
vages ot the new continent, who, wih the exception of the 
iniabitants of fome of the South Sea iflands, are defcribed as 
being ‘* chafte, temperate, and abflemious.’’ ‘The manners 
and habits of the ancient Germans, as detailed by Tacitus, 
are next commented on, and the feudal fyftem, which fuce 
ceeded, is briefly flated to be favourable to vigour of body, 
and confequently to health. ‘The author, then, after attempt- 
ing to prove, that bihous and nervous complaints mult have 
been unknown in the woods of Germany, fuddenly goes 
back to the eighteenth chapter of Genefis, and quotes, with 
much fatisfaétion, the defcription ef the repaft which Sarak 
prepared tor the three angels in the plain of Mamre, and the 
mode alfo in which two angels were entertained by Lot.— 
‘ Thefe banquets for angels, fo fimply detailed in Hely 
Writ, would be confidered poor fare for the epicures and 
gluttons of our times, who dine at a Lord Mayor's teatt.”’ 
The author is moreover of opinion, that ‘ our prefent la- 
bourers in the harvelt would be fadly pinched with hunger 
before they would content themfelves with fuch {imple fare,” 
as that to which Boaz invited Ruth; and he is even witty 
at the expence of Britifh ftatefmen, becaule they do not 
copy the fimplicity of the Reman conful Dentatus, who was 
found by fome foreign ambaffadors at his farm re tur- 
nips. ‘The fubjeét concludes with a moft tafcin — defcrip- 
tion of favage lite, in which every thing that could offend 
the fenfes is omitted, and every beauty whieh can charm is 
feleéted, (fee page 27, 28, 29,) where, after eloquently expa- 
tiating upon the caufes which induce the hardihood and 
Dodily ftrength of the favage, we are tnformed, that 
Hh 3 “ Tis 
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“* His walk is marked by ftability, and his ruoning by 
{wiftnefs. Having few avocations to engage his attention, he 
foon acquires uncommon dexterity in all his geftures and actions. 
He afcends the mountain and precipice, or climbs the tree and 
rock, with equal fafety and fpeed; the arrow from his bow js 
difcharged with force, and fure of its mark ; the dart and the 
javelin are alike unerring in his hands; he manages his hook and 
tackle, as well as his fkiff, with furprizing knowledge and ad. 
drefs ; and in the various attitudes of {wimming, he is accom. 
plifhed, graceful, and unrivalled,’’ &c. &c.—‘* When the favage 
makes love, (happy man!) he is almoft fure of..a return; he is 
neither perplexed with doubts or fears, nor tantalized by ff 
hopes and prormhifes. The damfel of the foreft is a ftranger to 
thofe airs and duplicities of the coquet and the prude, which cha. 
racterize fome of the fifterhood in every great town.” 


Before we proceed any further, we may obferve, that we 
are unacquainted with any race of men fo perfett, and fo 
sine even in bodily qualities, as thofe with whom 
the author is fo much delighted, and believe them to be 
the children of his own creation; but if, indeed, Dr. Trot- 
ter, in his diftant fea-voyages, has met with fome enchanted 
ifland, whofe inhabitants are thus conftituted, he fhould not 
have termed them favages, and fhould certainly heve in- 
formed us where they may be found. In his medical capa. 
city, he ought to have been aware, that favages, being expoled 
to various extremes of hardfhip and fatigue; inclemency of 
weather; want of clothing; intemperance in diet, one day 
revelling in abundance, aoother fuffering the pangs of hun- 

food ; that they 

mutt confequently be liable to difeafe and mifery, and are 
generally fhorter lived than men in the civilized ftate; that 
when they are temperate, it is becaufe they can procure 
nothing to make them otherwife; chafte, becaufe they are 
exhaulted by fatigue or famine; that deformed people are 
feldom feen among them, becaufe children born with bodily 
defects, or fuch as appear unpromifing and feeble, are gene- 
rally deftroyed ; and tat where this cuftom does nat prevail, 
as among fome tribes of American Indians, the number of 
diftorted, dwarfith, blind, and deaf people, is very confiderable. 
Neither fhould the author have omitted to defcant on the 
degraded rank im which the women are placed in moft favage 
communities; fo that love, fo far from being made with ad. 
vantage, does not even exift; nor fhould he have for- 
gotten the ftupid indolence of the men; their addiétion 
to drunkennefs whenever the means can be obtained; 
their ftl:ong propenfity to gaming, ftaking, when their pro- 
perty 
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perty is loft, their wives, children, and laftly, their own per- 
Yons; their cruelty, infenfibility, and hardnefs of heart, 
Laftly, that every advantage they really have relates to the 
body alone, while their minds are almoft loft in ignorance 
and apathy, except when roufed by evil paflions. Whether 
Dr. Todiex has omitted all thefe confiderations from igno- 
rance, or becaufe he had fome tancitul hypothefis to fuppert, 
he is equally reprehenfible ; and if he was refolved to appear 
egain before the public as a writer, he thould have fele@ed 
fome fubje&t more favourable for the difplay of his talents 
and his adherence to veracity. 


«< Of man in the polifhed circle of life, occupied by pleafure, 
or bufy in trade and manafacture,’’ the author obferves, “ his 
modes of living are in every refpect the reverfe of the favage 
ftate ; his body and mind are enervated by debilitating powers, 
that render him unfit for Iabour, or great privations ; and his 
difeafes acquire a more diverfified train of phenomena.’’ 


In the fecond chapter we are prefented with a “ medical 
defcription of the inhabitants of a town or city,” whom the 
author divides into the feveral clafles of—Literary men ; men 
of bufinefs ; the idle and diffipated ; the artificer and manu. 
facturer ; thofe employedin drudgery ; perfons returned from 
the colonies; the female f2x, confilting of the higher, mid- 
dling, and lower orders of women. All of thefe are fubje@ 
to nervous difeafes, the remote caufes of which 


«© Are chiefly to be fought for in populous towns, and increafe 
in proportion to the deviation from fimplicity of living. The 
ftate of civilized mankind is thus expofed to caufes of bad health, 
which have no power among rude nations, viz. in 1. Air. 2, 
Exercife. 3. Food. 4. Cloathing. 5. Paffions of the Mind. 
6. Intenfe Study. 7. Laétation, 8. Mifcarriages and prema~ 
ture Labours, &c. g. Climate. 10. Medicine.’’ 


Fach of thefe fubjeéts receives a diftinét confideration ; 
and, amidft fome extravagant opinions and incorre& flate- 
ments, we were glad to difcover feveral judicious obferva- 
tions, and fome ufeful information, though not much of no- 
velty. When indeed the doftor does favour us with any 
thing out of the common way, it is fo entirely and peculiarly 
his own, that he needs not entertain any apprehenfion that 
his claim to originality will ever be difputed. Left, however, 
we fhould incur the cenfure of unjuft critici{m, or wilful mif- 
reprefentation, we fhall give Dr. T. an ey of fhow- 
ing, that his genius has not been fubdued by long fervice, nor 
tellri€ted by profeflional avocations. After fome trite obfer- 
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vations upon the rife and fall of a large commercial town 
fuch as, ‘* a narrow port is by degrees widened into a cana. 
cious harbour, and the warehoufe, manufattory, and tho 
increafe in proportion, till wealth and elegance dazzle in 
every lane and alley,’ we gradually arrive at the laft ltage 
ot luxury, and the nervous temperament. Formerly our 
invaders 

‘« Were obliged to build ftrong walls and ramparts to fhelter 
them from the Britons; but modern Britons have ereéted Mar. 
tello towers, projected the inundation of Effex, and hoarded » 
the current gold coin, as tokens of being afraid of the French, 
Thete alarms are to be confidered as fo many fymptoms of a ner. 
vous temperament appearing in our national character, Britain 
had no thips to oppofe the landing of Julius Cafar ; but at this 
moment fhe has a navy capable of fighting the whole fleets of 
Europe united ; yet fhe trembles at a flotilla of cock-boats ! It is 
that puddle of corruption, the Stock Exchange ; that Delphi of 
Plutus, where ftock-brokers pay their vows, and expound prophe. 
cies, that has filled the nation with degenerate fears, apprehen, 
fion, and hypochondriacifm. Europe has been faved by the Bri. 
tifh navy from the fangs of French tyranny ; yet, fhameful to be 
told, after the fleets of France have been annihilated, we are now 


to be affailed by three thoufand wherries, manned with d/ue 
devils f°" 


After all this, it is very confoling to be informed, that 
our arch enemy, Buonaparte, is fubjeét to the nervous tems 
perament, 


‘«€ When any fudden, difafter befalls his projets, without a fingle 
virtue to cheer his reflections, he becomes his own tormentor ; 
his bowels are wrung with fpafms; the hiliary duéts partake of 
the commotion ; and a jaundiced hue of the eye indicates to the 


fpeCtator the features of fome devil that has ufarped the human 
form,’’ &c. &c. P. 163. 


The fifth chapter contains the hiftory and progrefs of thefe 
difeafes, and the author fairly ftates, that a narrative of the 
fymptoms, as they appear in fucceflion, is almoft impoffible. 
“ The only thing certain and peculiar in their character 1s 
predifpofition, which may be divided into hereditary and 
acquired.’ Childven at the breaft are liable to bowel affec- 
tions; and when they are affeéted with cardialgia, flatulence, 
conflipation, diarrhaea, and jaundice, Dr. Trotter difcovers 
the hereditary difpofition to the nervous temperament, which 
is ftill more clearly denoted if they happen to eat, as they 
grow up, badly fermented bread, heavy pudding, too oa 
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fruit, fweetmeats, pye-cruft, any kinds of paftry, pound-cake, 
or drinks of cyder, perry, beer, wine, punch, &c. tor in this 
cafe, the ftomach and bowels become difordered, peevilhnefs 
and fretfulne’s of temper appear, together with other nervous 
{fymptoms. At the age of puberty, if a female, the nervous 
temperament manifelts itfelf by chlorofis, St. Vitus’s dance, 
and hyfteries; while to the fame great agent are referred, 
gout, raundice, obftru€tions of thé hver and womb, conval- 
five althma, difeafes of thé kidneys and bladder, blindnefs, 
worms, colic, ileus, emlepty, tc douloureux, hemicrania, 
and various other complaints, But as diffeétion fometimes 
brings to view organic injuries fufficient to account for alMthe 
fymptoms of the complaint, the author mott ingenioufly con- 
cludes, that’ fuch morbid appearances are fecondary, the 
effe@ and not the caufe of the ailment. P. 199. 

Inthe next chapter, the general do€trine of thefe difeafes”* 
is confidered ; but our limits preclude us from following the 
author any further in his eccentric flights, and we hope ous 
readers will be fatisfied with his notable conclufion, . 


‘* On the whole, then, it $s fair to conclude, that the pathalagy 
of thefe difeafes is to be fought in the deranged fenfations and in- 
werted /y mpathies of the GREAT SYMPATHETIC NERVE, and in the 
eae. adtion Of all thofe organs to which it is diitributed.’” 
i. 233, 


In taking leave of Dr.Trotter, it is fair to flate, that althou 
his book contains much abfurdity and error, and has left t 
fubjeét in confiderably greater confufion than before, it never- 
thelefs unfolds fome principlesthat may be beneficial to man; 
it inculcates the advantages of temperance and exercife, and 
paints, in glowing colours, the evil confequences of increaling 


luxury, effeminacy, and diffipation. 





Art. V.. The Nature and Guilt of Schifm confidered, with a 
particular Reference to the Principles of the eformation, im 
eight Sermons, preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, in the 
Year 1807, at the Leéture founded by the Rev. John Bampton, 
M. A. Canon of Salifoury. By Thomas Le Mefurier, M. A. 
Reétor of Newnton Longville, Bucks, and late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 443 pp. 10s. Gd. Longman, 
Hurft, Rees, and Orme. 1808. | 


this kingdom, too little ftudied, as well by the clergy = 
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b lie fubjeé of thefe fermons has for many years been, in 
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by the Jaty. It is, however, a fubje& of great importance. 
and, till a period comparatively late, was ¢feemed of import. 
ance, by Chriftians of all denominations. By the earlie} 
writers of the church, {chifm was reprefented as a crime of 
fo deep a dye, that even martyftdom itfelf was not {ufficient 
to wipe it out ; and St. Cyprian’s Tra€t, De Unitate Ecclefie 
Catholica, has been more frequently quoted than perhaps an 
other work of any ancient writer of the Latin church. ‘That 
the unity of the church is a prime article in the Romanilt’s 
creed is univerfally known ; but itis not lefs true, though 
perhaps not fo generally known, that it was likewile a prime 
article in the conteffions publifhed by the. mott refpettable 
Reformers, who all adopted that part of the creed of Con- 
jiantinople, which taught them to profefs. their belief oi 
** one Catholic and Apoftoli¢. church.” It is. needleds to 
add, that this 1s the creed, which, under the common deno- 
mination of the Nicene, is rehearfed in our church every 
Lord's day ; and at all other times, when the office, or pait 
of the office, for the Holy Communion is read. 

As the reformers in general agreed with. the church of 


Rome in this article of the ancient Catholic faith, itnaturally 


followed that each party was eager to prove the other guilty 
of that {chifm which had then taken place in the church of 
Chrift. This led them to inquire, more -particularly than 
otherwife they would probably have done, into the conftitu- 
tion as well as the faith of the priumtive church ; and tlere 
being in England no objeétion, during the reigns of Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI. to the order of diocefan epifcopacy, 
our reformers were, in a body, enabled to expofe, on founder 
principles, aad with more convincing arguments, the ufurpa- 
tions of the pope and court of Rome, than the reformers on 
the continent; who were fe miferably divided among them- 
felves, and had fo generally deviated from all antiquity in 
framing conititutions for their novel churches. 

The original conflitution of the church, and the mode in 
which the minifters of the gofpel derive from Chirill that 
authority, which all allowed them to poffefs, were not indeed 
to carefully ftudied, or fo thoroughly underftood, by the re- 
formers in any nation, Sweden perhaps excepted, as they 
were by our own reformers. The reafon is very obvious. 
In Germany and Switzerland the reformation was begun by 
private men, gnd carried on with violence ; whereas, in Eng- 
Jand, it was begun by atyrant, who wilhed for no other 
change than to arrogate to himfelf the fupremacy of the 
pope, and to appropriate to his own ufe the patrimony of the 
church, By tar the greater part of the errors of popery were 
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held by. Henry the Eighth tillthe day of his death; and as he 


anithed alike papiils and proteftants who prefumed to call 
in queftion any article of the royal faith, Cranmer and his 
affociates were effectually reftrained from proceeding, had 
they been fo inclined, with the vehemence of fome goto 
reformers ; but they were not fo inchned. Tt appears from 
the correfpoudence between Cranmer and Calvin, that the 
apoftle of Geneva complained of the dilatory proceedings of 
the Englifh primate, who happily difregarded his complaints, 
and conduéted the work of reformation in England with fuch 
deliberate judgment, during the fhort reign of the fixth 
Edward, that under his aufpices, and thofe of Archbifhop 
Parker, our church, purged of the errors which fhe had de- 
rived from Rome, was brought back to a ftate approaching 
the fandard of primitive purity, more nearly, perhaps, than 
any other church now in the world. 

Hitherto no coutroverlies re{peéting {chifm were agiated 
in England but between the eftablifhed church and the 
church of Rome; but this harmony did not Jong continue. 
OF the divines, who had taken refuge from the Marian per- 
fecution among the foreign reformed, fome returned in the 
beginning of Elizabeth's ot yc with ftrong prejudices againt 
the facerdotal veltments and hierarchy of the church of Eng- 
land; and others with a ftrange attachment to the decretum 
horribile of Calvin, with all its confequences. Thefe men, 
who had imbibed much of the intemperate zeal with the fyf- 
tem of their mafter, diffeminated their opinions with fuch 
fuccefs, that joining with the republicans, who, under the 
denomination of patriots, were oppofing the meafures of the 
firft Charles, they were able to overturn at once the church 
and the monarchy. During thofe times of confufion, inau- 
merable feéts fprung up in this diftrafted country, of which 
the chief were the Prefbyterians and Independents, and the 
controverfies refpeéting {chifm became endlefs, Sull the 
greater part of the difputants held, as an article of their faith, 
tle unity of the Catholic church, and of courfe charged their 
antagonifts with all the guilt which in the New Teftament is 
imputed to thofe who caufelelsly violate that unity. 

In thefe controverlies, the reafonings of the defenders of 
the church were indifputably more expert than thofe of’ her 
enemies ; but foon after the revolution in 1688, a new {chifm 
fprung up, of a hature very different from all that had pre- 
ceded it, and in which the difputants were more equally 
matched. 

In 1691, Dr. Sancroft, archbifhop of Canterbury, with 
Give other bithops, were deprived of their fees, not by the 

ecclefialtical 
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ecclefiaftical cenfure of a fynod of bifhops, nor by the con, 
vocation of the church of England, but by an act of parlia, 
ment; and to this exercife of ecclefiaftical jurifdi€tion, the 
deprived prelates contended that no fecular legiflature wag 
competent. As they were men of acknowledged learnin 
and piety, and had fignalized themfelves, during the late 
reign, by oppofing the popifh projeéts of the king, they had 
many adherents both among the clergy and the laity, and 
perhaps Mr. Daubeny is right in thinking *, that ‘ the go. 
vernment would have gained more in honour than it would 
have loft in fecurity, had the non-juring clergy been per. 
mitted to remain in poffeffion of their preferments,” their 
duty being performed by fufficient curates. At any rate, 
had the fees of the fix deprived prelates not been filled, til! 
they had become, in every fenfe of the word, vacant by their 
deaths, a fchifm would have been prevented ; which, more 
than any thing of the kind, perhaps, which ever happened in 
this kingdom, perplexed thofe confcientious Chriftians who 
derived their notions of the church from facred fcripture, as 
explained by the praétice of primitive antiquity. Even 
fome of the bifkips themfelves, who were promoted to the 
fees thus rendered vacant, feem not to have been fatisfed 
with the mode in which they got poffeffion of them; for we 
believe it to be a well-known fa&, that Hooper, bifhop of 
Bath and Wells, though he did not immediately fucceed Dr. 
Kenn, the deprived bifhop, offered to refign that fee to him 
if he would accept of it, and that his coufseade was not at 
reft, even by bithop Kenn’s folemnly refigning all his own 
rights to him. 

As the deprived bishops and their adherents, among whom 
were thofe eminezitly learned men, Hickes, Dodwell, Leflie, 
Nelfon, &c. &c. charged the eftablifhed church with fchifm, 
and maintained the charge by arguments, which, on princi- 
ples purely ecclefiaftical, their antagonifts were not always 
able to repel ; and as the principal writers on that fide of the 
queftion were notorious non-jurors, every man, who leaned 
towards it, was fufpetted, often unjuftly, of difaffeétion to 
the houfe of Hanover, when it firft fucceeded to the throne. 
The confequence was, that the controverfy, difcountenanced 
by perfons in power, foon became unpopular ; and now that 
we can look back on it with perfe& coolnefs, we muft ac- 
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knowledge, that on /ome accounts it deferved no other fate * ; 
for both parties introduced into it difcuffions very foreign 
from the conflitution of the church, as a fociety founded by 
Chrift and his apoftles, independent on the cin owers. 
Unfortunately, men who difcover, that.in difcuffions of 
importance they have been led toa culpable extreme, feldom 
know, in retracing their fteps, at what point they ought 
to flop, and therefore they are too often hurried, beyond that 
point, to the oppofite extreme. As Hickes, with the other 
non-jurors, did not accurately diftinguifh between the autho- 
rity purely {piritual, which the church derives from her divine 
head, and of which no human legiflature can deprive her, 
and the authority in fome serene affairs which churches 
eftablifhed can derive only from the ftate; fo their antago- 
nifts contended, that the church has no authority at all but 
what fhe derives from the flate ; that confidered without an 
eftablilhment fhe is not properly an organized /ociety, but 
merely a /eé?, fuch as were the feveral {chools of ancient phi- 
lofophy ; that fchifm therefore is no fin; and that every man 
has a right to feparate from any church, whether eftablithed 
or not eftablifhed, and either to join another of which the 
doftrine and difcipline are more agrecable to him, or to col- 
le&t followers, and form a new church for himfelf! Such 
were the opinions, which, early in the laft century, were 
fupported by bilhop Hoadley and his adherents ; which were 
countenanced by men high in office; which were adopted by 
fome as the road to preferment ; and which of courfe became 
fathionable, efpecially among thofe who talked of Natural 
Religion, and affected the chara&ter of philofophers. That by 
arguments unan{werable they were oppofed by Archbifhop 
Poiter, Bifhop Sherlock, and other eminent divines, is 
known to every man acquainted with the hiftory of the 
Church of England during the laft hundred years; but as 
the writings of thofe learned prelates, as well as of the other 
divines who took part in the Bangorian controverly, as it 
was called, have now become fearce; and as fchifms are 
daily multiplying among us, we know not that Mr. Le Mefu- 
rier could have chofen a fubjeét of greater importance in 
itfelf, or more fuiitable tothe purpofe for which the Bampton 
Lefture was founded, than the nature and gutit 1, | chifm sand 


it is with pleafure” we add, that he has completely proved 


what he undertook to prove—the guilt of a caufelefs fepara- 
tion from the church, 





* It is but juttice, however, to confefs, that from the writers 
on both fides of that controverfy; much valuable information may 
be derived, by thofe who have talents for difcrimination; ard 
by fuch peifons it may be read even yet with advantage. 
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Havirg obviated the obje€tions to our holy religion, whic; 
infidels have built on our endlefs divifions, and fhown that 
fuch divifions were foretold by Chrift, he obferves, in his 
firft fermion, (from St. Luke xii. 41.) that we muft not there. 
fore fuffer ourfelves to be deluded into an idea, that {chif, 
ig a matter indifferent in itfelf, or not an evil of the greatef 
magnitude. 


If we required any argnments to fhew, what indeed ovr 
reafon might of irfelf point out tous, the great utility, as well 
as lovelinefs of anion, our bleffed Lord has not left us to feek, 
The repeated and forcible exhortations tending to that effed, 
which he delivered in his feveral difcourfes to his difeiples, and 
more efpecially in thofe which immediately preceded his cruci. 


fixion, fpeak buttoo evidently * what was the end of his doftrine, | 


and what were the means. by which he intended that it fhould be 
advanced. He prayed to the Father, that the difciples might be 
aus cucn asthe Latherrand he were one + ; than which it is impof. 
fible to devife any terms more exprefive of the completeft union 
in every refpect, in. thought and in word, as well as in deed, 
And that this unity of the church was intended to produce great 
and powerful effects, even upon thofe that were without, we are 
not left merely to infer ; for he goes on almoit immediately after 
to repeat his prayer for the apoftles, in order, as he fays, addrefling 
himfelf-to the Father, That they all may be one, as thow Father art 
iz me, andl in thee; that they. may aljo be one with us, that the 
avorld may believe that thou haft fent met. The unjon of Chriftians 
with one another was, you fee, to be an evidence of the divine 
miffion of their great teacher and mafter. Agmin, he fays, the 
more to enforce it, [in them, and they in me; that they may be 
made perfe in me, and that the world may know that thou hap 
font me, and haft loved them as thow haft loved me §. It is impof- 
fible to confider thefe, among other paffuges, without being fatis- 
fied that they relate, not merely to the prefervation of charity in 
general, but to that particular conformity in religious fentiment, 
in points of faith and modes of worlhip, which muft have fubiited 
hetween Chrift and his difciples during his continuanee upon earth. 
‘They were his flock, and he the one fhepherd. There was no 
hint of theis feparating into different and independent companics ; 
of any liberty to choole feparate paths for themfelves.’’ P, 8. 
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* 'This is farely an improper expreffion. They fpeak too evi- 
dently to leave any doubt of the guilt of fchifmatics ; but what 
is the end ofa revealed do&trine cannot furely be fpoken too cvis 
dently for the purpofes of inftru@tion. Rew. 

+ St. John xvit. 17. t Ib. a1. § Ib. 
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So far from this, that the’ very word Exxd\no2, which we 
tranflate church, means a fociety called out of the world by 
fome perfon having or alfuming authority for that purpofe, 
Hence the fociety of Chriftians is called (1 Pet. ii, 9.) “a 
chofen generation, a regal priefthood, an help nation, (not 
sone) a peculiar people ;)” ** the bride and wife of the Lamb,” 
(Rev. xxi. 9.) and (Rom, vit. 4.) is faid to. be married ta 
Chrift; and (2 Cor. xi. 2.) ‘* to be-efpaufed to him, as @ 
ehafte virgin to one hufband.”’ OX the Jews and Gentiles con- 
verted to the faith, and incorporated together in the church, 
was faid by our Lord himfelf; (John x. 16.) ‘ that they 
fhould be one fold under one fhepherd.”” As civil focieties 
are often called dedies, fo is the church called a body, (1 Cor. 
xii, 12, 13 ) “* For as the body is one, and hath many mem 
bers, and ail the members of that one body, being many, are 
ene body, fo alfo is Chnft; for by one fpirit are we all bap- 
tized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whe- 
ther we be bond or free.” “ For the edilying of this body, 
for the perfecting of the faints, forthe work of the mintftry, 
we are afflured, (Eph. iv. 11, 12.) that Chnft, when he 
afcended to heaven, gave fome apoftles, and fome prophets, 
and fame evangelifts, and fome paltors and teachers ;” and 
the author of the epiftle to the Hebrews enjoined Chriftians, 
at atime when the governors of the church could derive no 
authority from the civil magiftrate, to ** obey them who had 
the rule over them,. and to fubmit themfelves as to thofe who 
watched for their fouls,” (Heb. xiii. 17.) It is needlefs 
further to. multiply texts to this purpofe. The unity of the 
church, and the authority of ler governors, appeared fo evi- 
dent to the greateft and beft men ot antiguity, that St. Auguf- 
tine, to whom fome of our prefent {chif{matics look up as an 
oracle, fays, “ Quifquis ab hac Catholica Ecclefia fuerit 


| aloe quanturnlibet laudabiliter fe vivere exiftimet, hoc 


folo fcelere, quod a Chrifti unitate disjunétus eft, non habet 
vitain, fed a Dei manet fuper ipfum *.” 

When our readers have proceeded thus far, they will pro- 
bably think thar the author of the preceding paragraph ‘has 
greater reafon than even Mr. Le Mefurier, with whom, how - 
ever, he is in perfeft harmony, to fay, 


“ That, when I affirm this, I am treading upon tender ground 5 
that this is a pofition which has for fome time pait, by many 
perfons, been confidered as obfolete ; and hardly fo accredited, 
as to make it neceflary for any fectary. to combat, or even to 
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notice it, Iam fully aware. But I feel, alfo, that this only 
takes it the more incumbent upon thofe who are the appointed 
teachers of the word to maintain and enforce it. It is for that 
wery purpofe among others, that a ftanding miniftry was infi. 
tuted; it was ordained for that very intent, that whatever 
changes took place in the minds of the great body of Chriftians, 
there fhould be a particular and chofen number, who fhould be 
¢conftantly apon the watch, left either any part of that which is 
found and true doétrine fhould be lof, or any new and unfounded 
senct fhould be introdaced.”” P. 12. 


This is a judicious obfervation. The elafs of {chifmatics, 
which 1s at prefent perhaps the moft numerous among us, 
believe or profefs to believe all the articles of the Chnilian 
fauh. Thefe they call the effentials of religion, and are 
perpetually charging fuch writers asthe prefent author with 
abiurdity, for contending with the fame earneftnefs for the 
circumflantials, among which they reckon Church govern. 
ment and Church umity, as for thofe effentials, which all 
Chriffians acknowledge to be the objefis, for the preferva- 
tion of which the church was founded. But betore they 
give themfelves a licence to talk in this manner, may it not 

worth their while to confider, how the effentials can be 
preferved if thefe circumftantials be taken away? Could the 
theep be protetted from the thief or the wolf, were the 
fhepherds to throw down the fences of the fold, and then 
proceed to fighting and difputing among themfelves, while 
the flock wandered at large over the Tetolate wildernels ? 
The articles of the faith, peculiarly Chriftian, are all reve. 
laions from God, contained in books of great antiquity, 
and compefed in languages which are now no where uni- 
verfally underflood. Could the illiterate multitude colleét 
the Chriftian creed from fuch books, each man for himfelf? 
or could that creed, fuppofing it to have been once fpread 
over the whole earth, in all the languages that ever have been 
or ever will be fpoken, be preferved pure, were they no 
authorized guides to watch over the wanderings of the hu- 
man imagination, and prevent it from deviating into dan- 
gerous error, by comparing every novel opinion with the 
original flandards of all Chriflian truth ? Is it poffible, that 
any thing approaching ‘to this purity could be preferved uni- 
verfally, even though each congregation had a learned pattor, 
were thofe paftors all independent of each other? ‘This 
queftion every men may anfwer for himfelf, who refletts 
how many novel and abfurd opinions and feéts fprung up 
im this {ingle nation, during the very fhert period that the 
Independeats prevailed, ee. Za the domination of canes 
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fur what occurred in this nation would doubtlefs occur in 
others under fimilar circumftances. 

Let not thofe therefore, who think it their duty to con. 
tend for the faith once delivered to the faints, talk lightly of 
Church government and the unity of the Church. Had not 
our blelf >d Lord bound his followers together by. the 
ftrongeft ties, and lett {ome authority with the governors of 


his Church, we may fafely fay, that the Chriftian faith would 


long ere now have vanifhed from the face of the earth. 
During the dark ages of Europe many enormous corrup- 
tions were introduced into the faith and worfhip of Chrifs 
tians, notwithitanding the authority of the Church and the 
unity of fentiment that was every where inculcated ; but it 
ought to be attended to, that thofe corruptions grew gra- 
dually as the origimal conititution of the Church was des 

ried from; that when the fupremacy of the Pope was fully 
eftablifhed, the whole Weftern Church refembled an inde- 
pendent congregation under an abfolute pattor ; that how- 
ever at no period did Chrift leave his Church without a 
witne{s againft this ufurpation, and the corruptions which 


flowed trom it; and that, though no ‘*treafure can be ab-. 


folutely fafe which is contained in earthen vellels,”’ it is {till 
fater in earthen veffels than in none. 

This indeed is. fo evident, that another clafs of zealous 
ichifmatics, in order to prove the innocence of endlefs di- 
viiens, have thought fit to diveft Chrittianity of every 
thing which deferves to be called Chriftian, and to reduce it 
to the level of deifm. By one of thefe gentlemen we have 
been lately informed, that 


—‘ belief in the exiftence of a Supreme Being of infinite per- 
feftions, and of a future fate of exiltence adapted to the moral 
habits of intelligent beings ; and that the Scriptures, and par- 
ticularly the Gofpel, contain the aw/// of that Being revealed 
to man, is a fufficient foundation for all religion. —— The 
idea of a Church of Chrift univerfal (continues he) is to be 
founded not on the principle of admitting the infallibility of the 
Opinions, tenets, dottrines, or decifions, of any one man or fet 
ofmen, but on the univerfal adoption of that pure and fublime mo- 
rality taught in the Gofpel; and this reduced to pra@ice, by white 
ever name it may be called, is true Chriftianity.’’ 


Do the Scriptures, or even the four Gofpels then con- 
tain nothing but morality? Suppofing they did contain 
nothing elfe, how is this morality to be univerfally adopted 
and reduced to pra€tice, if there be no authority in the 

Ii Church 
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Church to enforce? The golpel may be preached | in heat!en 
nations; it was preached m heathen nations, and churches 

founded through the whole Roman empire, for three hup- 
dred years betore there was one fupreme or civil magif. 
trate a Chriftian on the face of the earth. During that pe- 
tiod, the pure and fublime morality of the gofpel Was as 
generally adopted by Chriftians, anc d as completely reduced 
to practice, as it has been at any period fince. It was nox 
nr Home 9 by the laws of the Roman empire, for Chriftians 
were daily put to death for their opinions and practices, 
How then was it enforced? Evidently by the authority, of 
the Church, which could exclude fuch Chriflians as dif. 
obeyed the laws of the gofpel from privileges, which every 
Chriftian then thou ght, and every true Chriftian itill thinks 
more valuable than even hfe itfelf. But the Church could 
have polleiled. no fuch auth jority as this, if her congrega- 
tions had been indepe ndens of each other, or if her gover. 

nors had not been fo hmked tog ether, that the judl fentence 
of one was the fentence of all. 

In this gentleman's creed, whichhe deems the fufficient foun- 
dation of all relicion,we bh a no mention of Trinity in Unit; 
of the tall and redemp tion 1 of man; of public wor thip ; - or of 
the Chriflian facrameuts! Per hapshe confiders all thefe things 
as reiting on the opinions, tenets, doétrines, or decifions ot 
men; bur if fo, we would gladly be informed where he 
Sound evidence jor that future flate of exiftence, as adapted 
tothe moral habits of mtelligent. beings, which he admits 
f@ be an ellent " part of the Chriftian creed ? In the ferip- 


turesotthe New ‘Tellament we find a revelation of no other 
future ba © thai m that ** eternal life, which is the gift of God 
threw » Sefus Cary? cur Lord,” who, ‘ by his death (Aus 
> Sa:drx) deflroved him that bad the power of death, that 

le vil; and delivered them, who through fear of 


s, Wi 
ith were all ther te-tin ic fubre ‘t to bondage. es It any 
SOF SoG natural religion as fi ammifhing a fure and certain 

bope of a future flate of retribution, let him think ferioully 
ot the uncertainty with which this hope was cherifhed by 
Socrates and Cicero; the latter of whoin, by his own con- 
teffion, was one of thole, ‘* who through fear of death 
were all their He time fubjeé to that bondage,” from which 


»” 
‘ ~ 


Chriffians arc oP uy. let. free. 
tI = fec, A" fern . fro nN Galatians Vv. 12.. is peculiarly 
valuable. ‘After pomnui ig out the ftrong cenfure pafled 


ja his text on the authors of {chifin in the church, he pro- 
ceeds to enqnire whether there be one inflance of that h- 
centiouinels of private judgment,. for which fanatics and 


philofophers. 
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philofophers now fo zealoufly contend, which meets with 
approbation ¢ither in the Old or in the New Teftament. 
The appealing to the Old Teftament, and particularly to the 


Mofaic law, leads him to inquire what parts of that law. 


were abrogated by our Lord, and to what extent the other 


arts of it Sre still obligatory on Chriftians. This part of 

the difcourfe we earneitly recommend to the attention of 
our younger Clergy ; and we are forry that our limits will 
not allow of our extracting it entire, for juftice could not 
be done to the reafoning by any abridgment. We cannot, 
however, retufe ourfelves the pleafure of laving betore our 
readers the following paffage, becaufe it is peculiarly ap- 
plicable, as the author oblerves, to the divifions which pres 
vail among ourtelves. 


It is in the firft epiftle to the Corinthians that we have, 
perhaps, the moft exact pi¢ture, that is to be found any where, 
of pure fchifin ; and I muft add, of fuch fchifm as is but too 
frequent among us. J know, fays the Apoftle, that there are 
contentious among you. Now, what were they? Why, that every 
one faid, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I 
of Céri#?*. ‘This, according to modern ideas, was a difference 
of opinion which did not deferve notice ; nay, we know that 
fome men account it a mark of zeal to go hunting after fuch 
preachers as they imagine deliver themfelves in a more editying, 
or more impreflive manner. But what was St. Paul’s judgment 
upon this matter? Why, he tells them that they are carnal. Ye 
are carnal, fays he, for whereas there is ameng you enuyings, and 
rife, and divifions, are ye net carnal, and walkas men? For, 
while oe fays Iam of Paul, and another, Lam of Apollos, are ye 
uot carualt ? Strong as thefe words of difapprobation are, yet 
do they fall very fhort of the cenfures which are pailed in other 
places upon thofe who caufe fchifms in the church. In the Epiftle 
tothe Romans, the perfons, who caufe divifions and offences, are 
defcribed to be fuch as ferve mot the Lord Fefus Chrifl, bat their 
caw belly, and by good words and fair fpceches deceive the 
fmplet.’? P. 81. . 

It is acommon praétice of fchifmatics to appeal to the 
words of our bleffed Lord (St. Matt. vii. 16), as a proof 
that any preacher may be fafely followed, whofe life is pious 
aud virtuous, whatever be the fpeculative articles of his 
creed, or whatever the authority by which he prefumes to 
minifter in holy things. Mr. Le Mefurier therefore takes 
this paffage of icripture for the text of his third fermon; 
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and by a train of juft reafoning and found criticifm proves, 
to our entire fatisfattion, that by the word fruits is here 


meant, not the moral conduét of the teacher, but the na- 
tural 


—‘* effel? and tendency of the dottrine ; whether it be cal. 
culated to anfwer the ends propofed of making men better, of 
bringing them to the knowledge of God, and fhewing them the 
way of falvation: whether, in other words, it be that true fpi. 
ritual food with which the gofpel was intended to nourifh and to 
ftrengthen our fouls. This it is which we ought to look to, 


and not to the individual and perfonal qualifications of the 
fpeaker.”” P. 92. 


He then ftates the moft plaufible obje&tions which may be 
urged againft this interpretation of the word fruits, and 
obviates them with great ftrength of argument; after which 
he proceeds to try, by the text thus explained, fome doc- 
trines at prefent infifled on by fchifmatics, and the validity 
of the apologies moft commonly made for fchifm. 

He hegins withthe dottrine of abfolute decrees, obferving 
that, as that doétrine of abfolute decrees naturally leads to 
the very extent of Antinomianifm, Antinomianifm is the 
fruit by which it muft be known. In like manner he 


proves, that though we fhould admit, through excefs of- 


candour, that the Doétors of the Church of Rome invocate 
faints and bow down betore images, without being aétually 
guilty of idolatry themfelves,- yet as the praétice neceflarily 
Jeads the iHiterate vulgar into idolatry, idolatry is therefore 
the fruit, for which, by our Saviour’s ruley“that practice 
fhould be reje€ted. In the fame way he tries Bifhop 
Hoadley’s celebrated maxim, that ‘‘ the favour of God fol- 
tows fincerity confidered as fuch, and confequently equally 
follows every equal degree of fincerity.” Tt will be readily al- 
lowed, he fays, that fincerity is a necellary principle of tra¢ 
religion; and that without it, all the moft fpecious ap- 
pearances of piety and virtue are nothing worth; but, as 
** the heart is deceitful above all things,” men often fancy 
themfelves fincere when they are only the flaves of indolence 
or prejudice. This being the cale, 


| © What can be the fruits of fuch do€trine (as the Bifhop’s), 
but to diminith the zeal of men, to make them lefs carneft in the 
purfuit. of sehigious treth ? When they are told, that it marters 
not what is their opinion of Chrift, what they think of the co- 
venant in his blood, what way they take to draw near to God, 

rovided ‘they are but in earneft in doing it ; what.can follow, 
bat that lukewaunnefs and indifference which our Lord aa 
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pated fo ftrongly in the Church of Laodicea, and which feemed 
more abominable in his fight even than total unbelief? J ewoudd, 
he fays, that thou wert either cold or bot*. Our bleffed Lo 
hath told us, that frrait is the gate, and narrow is the way, that 
keadeth to eternal life; and thall we liften to thofe, who, in direét 
contradi¢tion to him, are labouring by al! poflible means to exs 
tend the platform, and to reprefent the way as fo broad, that all 
men of all poflible denominations may equally walk in it, and be 
faved ?’’ P. 10g. 


The author concludes this admirable fermen by demon- 
ftrating, that the doétrine of it is perfeétly confiftent with 
Chriftian charity, and the liberal praétice of the Church of 
England with refpe&t to lay-communion; but he admits it 
to be utterly irreconcileable with that clerical comprehen. 
fion for which the fons of latitude fo earneftly plead, and 
which, were it a€ted on, would open the door to every error. 
Indeed he proves, from the hiflory of the Church, that 
fchifm has hitherto been the parent of herefies, and there- 
fore thofe who really think foundnefs in the faith a 
matter of importance cannot think lightly of the fin of 
ichilm. 

In his fourth fermon, Mr. Le Mefurier applies St. Luke 
xi, 85, which he takes for his text, to the corruptions of 
the Church of Rome, the principle of which he proves to 
prevail in that. church even now, as much.as in the dark 
ages. He then adverts to the league entered into by the 
Brith and [pith Papifts with che Peseanan Diffenters of 
all defcriptions to force from government unlimited toe 
leration, as a proof that partes, differing fo widely trom 
each other in their principles, cannot be influened to this 
conduét by the dove of truth, but by the fpirit of /chi/m and 
hoftility to the Eflablifhed Church. He therefore concludes 
the Romanifts, as well as the Proteftant feétaries, to be 
{chifmatics; and, in order to eftablifh that conclufion be- 
yond the poffibility of contradiétion, he proves that Bifhops 
were originally ail equal; that each drew up the form of 
prover to be ufed in his own diocefe; that none of them 
ad any kind of authority ever his brethren; and that when 
any one of them fell into herely, he could be cenfured 
only by a fynod of conprovincial Bithops. He then traces 
the gradual ufurpations of the Court of Rome over the 
various churches of Europe; and fhows, that each national 
church had a /egal as well as ecclefiaftioal fight to regulate 
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her internal econdmy without confuiting the Pope, as foon 


as the Roman empire was broken into diftin& and indepen. 
dent kingdoms. 


“* The Emperors might have conferred on the Bifhop of thejy 
capital city the ecclefiaitical dignity and power of a metropo. 
litan over what was then called the whole world; and the Pop 
might thenhave become, in refpet of the wide extended dominions 
of that vaft empire, what oar primate is within the more con: 
fined limits of this realm, Whether this did happen or not I am 
not now inguiring ; arid moft affuredly, whatever of that fort did 
take place is of a later date than the inch century. But how. 
ever that might be, this confequence would follow, wlten after. 
wards the empire was difmembered and broken into feveral dif. 
tinét and independent kingdoms, that wherever the fupreme civil 
government was lodged, thither alfo the fupremacy im eccle. 
fiaftical matters would follow.’’ P. 166. 


This being the cafe, our Church had an indi‘putable night 
to reform her difcipline, and to. purge her liturgy of ido- 
Jatrous worfhip, and her creed of dangerous error, without 
confulting any foreign church whatever. This right the ex. 
ercifed during the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VL; 
and, as this author proves in his fifth fermon (trom 2 Tim. 
i. 5), this exercife it was , 

—‘* which, while it impofed upon us the neceffity and t 
duty of reformation, did yet only by confequence feparate us 
from our brethren of the Romith perfuafion.. For, certain it is, 
and it cannot be too often repeated, it was not we, but they, 
who made the divifion. Ourclergy, in the firft years of the 
reign of our Elizabeth, admitted to communion, without any 
queition, all thofe Romanifts who chofe to come, as moft, if not 
all, of them came to our places of public worfhip. This they 
continued to do, until the Pope fearing, with good reafon, the 
effets which fuch habits might produce, forbad them fo to do; 
and this at the very moment, when he thundered out his ana. 
themas againft our Sovereign, and laid the kingdom under an 
interdi&t. We have it therefore in our power to fay, as has 
Been faid, that, in that view, and, as members of the Catholic 
Church, it is they that have forfaken us, and not we them; 
fo that, in every poffible way, we are warranted in retorting upon 
them the charge of fchifm, fince to them, properly and in every 
point of view, 1¢ belongs.’? — P. 197. 


Mr. Le Mefurier admits, however, that if circumftances 
had been different, if our Church, after the death of Queen 
Mary. had continued popifh, it would have been the duty 
of every man, who valued his falvation, to feparate yr 
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felf from her, and not to touch vhe accurfed thing. In 
proof of this pofition he gives, in this and the fucceeding 
fermon (from Mark vii. 7), fuch a view of the corraptions 
of popery, and elpecially of. her fyflem of periecuuion, as, 
we think, muit make thofe ferious proteflants bluth, if there 
be any fuch preteitants, who are perpetually hervafling the 
government of the empire for not granting to the Irith pa- 
pifls what is fo abfurdly and mifchievoully ftyled Catholic 
emancipation. 

In jus feventh and eighth fermons, the author confiders 
the cafe of our Proteftant Dillenters, with a view to afcer 
tain whether the euilt of fehifin refts with them, or with the 
Church of England from which they feparate. Having in 
the fixth difcourfe proved, that a reformation of the Chureh 
was neceffary, at the period when it took place in fo many 
nations of Europe, be thus accurately defcribes, in the for- 
mer of the two fermons now under review, which was 
preached from Heb. xii, 8, what ought to be the objett uf 
reformers in {uch circumftances. 


‘“‘ To take away that which is corrupt, and to leave thatwhich 
is found, to let the tree ftand after it is freed from its rotten 
branches, feems to be the mode in all fuch cafes, not only the 
moit fit and natural to be purfued, but likely to be attended with 
the leaft dificulty., It isthe mode which we fay, and, we,troft, 
with reafon fay, was happily purfued in this country. Couldjrt 
have been purfued in other countries alfo, not only a greater and 
a more flriét_ union would have prevailed among the reformed 
churches in general, but in the individual churches themfelves 
much lefs occafion, or rather no occafion at all, for fchifm would 

ave been miniftered.’’ P. 918. 


For the fchifms among the forcign Churches of the re- 
formation this author accounts in a fatisfactory. manner, 
making the beft apology for them that we have. any where 
deen; but he regrets, as we do, the fpirit which our 
old puritans imbibed from Calvin, and which hurried them 
ito a fchifin that-was‘certainly finful. Herefy, an impure 
worfhip, or a doubefal authority in the minifters of religion, 
to exercife the offices which they aflume to themielves, is 
certainly a fi fficient reafon for any mah withdrawing trom 
their communion, and joining himielf to a* church where 
no fuch defeéts are to be found; but, as ‘this Leéturer 
oblerves, oP ie 4 


load 


*“ Who is thete.in thefe days that will ferioufly maintain, 
that the wearing of a furplice, the making of the fign of a crofs 
in baptifm, the obfervance of a few feftivals in’ commemoration 
of thofe particular a¢ts in which our Lord’s mercy and goodnefs 
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towards us were moft fignally difplayed, &c.— —— — who will 
now infit, that thefe or any other fuch unimportant particulars 
could form a fuflicient excufe for fchifm 2’’ 


Yet thefe, and fuch trifling objeftions as thefe, were the 
grounds on which the Puritans feparated from the Church of 
England, after living many years in her communion; and 
the eonfequence was, that fetis became innumerable, and 
that the founder of each feét became at the fame time the 
author of fome abfurd or impious doétrine. | | 


‘From two Divines of the Prefhyterian commynion, we haye 
a moft difgufting and particular detail of thefe abominations, 
Strong as this word is, I muft ufe it, becaufe many of them did 
in nodegree ffop fhort of impiety and blafphemy. By Edwards, 
in his Gangrena, not lefs than two hundred of thefe fects are 
reckoned up ; and the plain and fimple account of the pious and 
honeft, though in fome refpeéts weak and erring, Richard Baxter, 
miuft convince eyery reafonable man how Jargely all thefe feCaries 
dealt in hypocrify and felf-delufion.”” P. 341. 0 


Mr. Le M. therefore contends, that there is at prefent 
but one, or at moft two fe&s of Diffenters, who have an 
thing /:ke a found plea for this feparation from thé Church 
of England. Thefe are the Unitarians and the Quakers, 


© As to the feparation from us, of thofe who are really con. 
{cientious in what we mutt call their blindnefs, it is an evil un. 
doubtedly, but one which muft be fubmitted.to, until it fhall 
oe God, by opening their eyes, to bring them back into his 

hurch, and number them with the true Ifraelites. While they 
continue to look upon us in the light of idolaters, and we charge 
them with being rebels to their God, with denying the Lord 
who bought them, how is it poffible that we can agree in the 
effentials of worfhip, that we can pray with the fame fpirit? 
Without grofs prevarication on the one fide or on the other, there 
ean be, it is clear, no fort of unity in our devotions.’’ P. 360. 


The cafe of the other Proteftant Diffenters, more efpe- 
cially the Methodifts, is confidered in the concluding fer- 
gion (from St. James i. 1); the pleas on which they com- 
monly defend their fchifm are examined with the greatelt 
candour; and they are completely proved to furnifh no 
apology for feparation from the Eftablifhed Church. The 
pretence of the Calvinitic Methodifls, or, as it feems they 
now ftvle themfelves, the evangelcal connexion, that the re 
gular Clergy preach not found. doftrine, becaufe they per- 
plex not their flocks with the Calviniftic notions of a/s/ute 
decrees and original fin, &c. is thown to be perfeéily ground. 
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jafs, even in the opinion of fome of the ableft and moft fober 
Calvinifts themfelves. The Church of England prohibits 
no man from holding thefe opinions himfelf, if they appear 
to him to have their foundatian in Scripture; but the evi- 
dently wifhes her Clergy nat to make them the f{ubjeas of 
their public preaching, as appears from the feventeenth ar~ 


: aw itfelf, as well as from the proclamation refixed to the 


articles; and far lefs does fhe cenfure, as the evangelical 
brethren cenfure, thofe who carefully refrain from imtro- 
ducing them into the pulpit, 


‘It is not indeed to be denied,’’ as this author eandidly allows, 
«« that there have been Divines of our Church, not however, as 


has been fuppofed, the immediate authors of our reformation, whe 


maintained the doétrine of abfolute decrees, and perhaps as 
ftrongly as Calvin himfelf did. It is alfo moft certain that fach 
were the opinions of the old Puritans; and if the late Prefby. 
terians and Independents have been fomewhat moderate upon thefe 
topics, they owe it very much to their intercourfe with the Di- 
vines of the Eftablifhment. But thofe of our Church, and even 
the founder Puritans, who held this doctrine moft pofitively in 
former days, were careful to keep in the fhade all that was dan- 
gerous, or derogatory to the moral precepts of the Gofpel, and 
to guard againft every miftake in practice to which it might give 
eccafion.’’ P. 376. 


Of this he gives a remarkable inflance in Whitgift, 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, who, though allowed on all 
hands to have been a moft decided Calvimift, yet found fault 
with the Univerfity of Cambridge for its proceedings againft 
Barret, one of its preachers ; and for a retra€tation, which he 
was required to fign, of doétrines not Calviniftical, ‘The 


- doftrine which he was commanded to retraét ** was holden,” 


faid the Archbifhop, ‘* by anany found and learned Divines 
in the Church of England, and in other Churches; and was 
not contrary to any article of the Church of England, but 
rather agreeable thereto.” Another inftance occurs to us 
in Richard Baxter, who, though indifputably a Calvinift 
himfelf, was a frequent hearer of Dr. Barrow, and an ad- 
mirer of his fermons. It is indeed furprifing to us that an 

man, or body of men, fhould think it neceffary to ach 
in the high Calviniftic Ryle, or expect good to refult from 
fermons, teaching that a certain number of individuals are 
by an unconditional decree eletted from,al] eternity to ever- 
lating life, and the remainder doomed to endleis mifery ; 
that the whole human race have not only been fubjetted to 
death and weakneis of mind as well as body by Adam's 
; raya a ttanfgreSion, 
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-tranfgreffion, but alfo involved in his very guilt, fo as en 
that account a/one to be hiabie to the moi grievous torments 
in foul and body in hell-fire for ever;~or that every man 
who has not a fenfihble affurance of his own falvation, what- 
ever be his innocence of hte or endeavours after rizhteouf- 
nefs, muft be taken to be of the number of the reprobate; tu 
be ftill ‘dead in trefpaffes and fins.’ - For the growing pre. 
valence and popularity of this mode of preaching, ‘however, 
the prefent author thus accounts : : 


-€© [Tt warmly interefts, while it deeply alarms thofe who are 
unable to detect its fallacy. It holds out the ftake of a proftiled 
gameiter, often defperate and always anxtous, but greas in tts 


object. On the other hand, to the preacher it is a moft ufeful, 


engine ; a fhort and compendious way of doing the work. For 
we Know, that it requires both knowledge and temper and pa. 
rience to reafon foberly of righteon/ne/s, temperance, and judgement 
so come, but it requires no pains nor ftudy to qualify a man for 
harping always upoa the fame {tring ; for bellowing out to af- 
trighted multitudes, that unlefs they feel quite fure that they 
fhall be faved, they will inevitably be damned. Inftead of bid- 
ding men to ‘do juffice and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
before their God,’ and fhewing them the way in which thefe and 
the like commandments mutt be fulfilled ; how much more eafy 
“muft if be to fay and to repeat—only be confident and have faith, 
and your falvation is fure.’’ P. 378. 


The author obviates, in the moft fatisfa€tory manner, the 
ohjeEtions which are made to our Church, on account of 
the negligence, real or pretended, of the regular clergy, by 
thofe who fet up other teachers of their own. 


fe If,”’ fays he, ‘* we be inattentive to our duty, let us be 
‘rebuked, If we be flow in corre¢ting ourfelves, or admonifhing 
ethers, let them cry‘aloud and fpare not; let us, as we ought, 
bear the blame. Let application be made to thofe who are the 
regular fuperintendants of the Church. If they are flack al, 
let them alfobe reproved, But Jet not this be made a pretext 
for adding one evil to another, If our adverfaries be really de- 
firous of reforming us, let them take the right way: they mutt 
know that itis not that which they have chofen. It was not 
by rending the Church that our anceftors freed themfelves, under 
God, from the corruptions of popery, but by calting out of it 
the abominable thing ;”’ p. 412. 


Bui it was by rending the Church that the two hundred 
fetts of hypocrites and felf-deluded fanatics, mentioned by 
Edwards and Baxter, fprung up; and ‘trom thefe have de- 
fcended the Unitarians and alfthe ether fons ct tatitude, who 
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bles Comttmuation of Granger's Biographical Hifery. 47% 
ate daily leading the ignorant and Be viny into the molt dan. 
gerous errors. To expect abfolute. per Bion in our own 
or any other Church would be mys for perfe€tion cannot 
belong to any fociety compofed of fallible men; but fhould 
it once come to be univerfally believed, that {chifin is no fin, 
and that every man, Who can colle& followers, may found a 
new church, nothing can be looked for but univerfal con» 
fufion and error. ° 

We have been fo much delighted with this volume, that 
we find it difficult to bring our review of it to a conclufion. 
We muft, however, now have done, after recommending it 


with earneftnefs to the attentive perufal of every Chriftian, 


of every denomination. It is a work which would have 
done honour even to Archbifhop Potter, than whom we be- 
lieve no man, fince the Apoflolic age, more thoroughly un- 
derftood the conflitution. of the Church of Chrift, or per- 
ceived more clearly the importance of preferying her unity. 
Like that great prelate, Mr. Le Mefurier reits not on af- 
fertions or the opinions of mien, however celebrated, but 
proves every pofition which he advances. 

« T defire not,” fays he, ** that implicit confidence fhould be 
given to my words. I have reéferted you to Sctipture. See 


_ 'yourfelves if {chifm be not there reproved ; if caufelets feparation 


from the Church be not a fin.. If it be fo written, furely, 


J muft fay it again, itis fo written for admonition and guidance.’’ 


 — 





© 


Art. VI. A Biographical Hiflory of England, from the 
Revolution to the End of George I's Reign;. being a 
Continuation of the Rev. J. Granger's Work; confifting of 
Characters difpofed in different Claffes, and aaapted to @ 
Methedical Catalogue of engraved Britifh Heads interfperfed 
with a Variety of Anecdotes and Memoirs of a great Number 
of Perfons, not to be found in any other Biographical Work. 
Lhe Materials being-Jupplied by the 8 left by Mr. 
Granger, and the Colieétions of the Editor, the Fiev. Mark 
Noble, F.A.S. of London and Edinburgh, Reétor of Barming, 
in Kent, and Domeftic Chaplain to the Earl of Leicefter. 
In Three Volumes. 8yo. 11.78. Richardfon.. 1806. 


MPHE ‘volumes of Granger on this fubje&t are fo well 
known, and fo highly. valued by print colleétors, and 
indeed are in themfelves fo very entertaining, from the variety 
@f mifcellaneous anecdote which they ‘communicate, that 


_ they are in every one’s hands. aigdae Wess this continua. 
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Firft’s reign, cannot fail to be generally aeceptable. We 
tlink that the author of thefé three fucceeding volumes has 
demonftrated much judgment in not bringing his account 
lower than the end of thé reign of the firit monarch of the 
‘Branfwick line. Had he approached nearer to the prefent 
period, it would have been dificult and we may fay impol. 
fible, not to have excited uneafy apprehenfions and fenfationg 
‘in the minds of thofe whofe famities and near conneétions 
might be affe€ted by the narrative.. He has precifely followed 
the method purfued by Granger, nor could he eafily have 
done better. After defcribing the different portraits of the 
individuals which are known to exift, the original painters, 
the fize, and when not detached he places where they are to 
be found, he concludes with a brief account of the tife and 
charaéter, introducing fuch anecdotes as are more interefting, 
or more notorious. 

One or two of thefe fketches, for the nature of the under- 
taking will not allow of much circumftantial detail, will 
fufficiently fhow with what fpirit the compiler has executed 
his tafk. We accordingly fubjoin 


«* Sir GEORGE ROOKE, one of the lords of the admiralty ; 
eval, fol. mex. M. Dahl. Sold by E. Cooper, 

«© Sir Gzorcr Rooke, one of the lords of the admiralty; 
4to. mex. M, Dahl p. Simon fe. : 

«* Sir Georce Rooke, vice-admiral ; oval, fol. mez. M. 
Dahl p. 1704, R. Williams fe. 

‘© Sir George Rooke, the celebrated admiral, was eldeft fon 
and heir of Sir William Rooke, Knight *, a man, who, like 
Blake, had. his party, but facrificed every private fentiment to the 
public good.. When the miniitry urged William III. to difmifs 
him for oppofing their meafures in parliament, he anfwered, ‘ No, 
if you have any thing to alledge againit his conduct in the navy, 
1 may comply with your requeft ; but I will never difcharge a 
brave and experienced officer, who hath always behaved himfelf 
well in my fervice, for no other reafon than his conduct in parlia- 





_— 


* «© Sir William Rooke, of St. Lawrence, in St. Paul’s parifh, 
Canterbury, was a fuffering loyalift in the reign of Charles I, 
At the rettoration he was made a juftice of the peace, deputy lieu- 
tenant, and high fheriif for feveral years, and nearly four in the 
reign of James I]. He commanded a regiment of foot, and at 
the fame time 2 troop of horfe, and died March 10, 1690, in his 
yoath year; he was buried in St. Paul’s church, Canterbury, By 
Jane, daughter and coheir of Thomas Finch, of Cobtree, Efq. 19 
Allington parifh, near Maidftone, he had Sir George, Mary, 
t3rfula, Aun, Thomas, Jane, and Finch Rooke,”’ 
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ment *.’ The kin e May him a commiffioner for executing 
the office of lord high admiral of England and Ireland, April 25, 
1694. Queen Ann, April 26, 1701, conftituted him admiral 
and commander of the fleet, named him of her privy council, and 

May 24, 1702, vice-admiral of England, When the Frencl 

were flying from the battle of La Hogue in 1692, he went, in an 
open boat, amidft the hotteft fire of the enemy ; and, though ob. 
ferved by them, placed his firefhips fo judicioufly, that thirteen 
men of war were burnt. After having effected a peace between 
the crowns of Sweden and Denmark, he failed to the fouth, and 
fell in with the combined fleets of France and Spain, all of which 
were taken or burnt at Vigo. ‘The galleons of val barthen, and 
containing prodigious wealth, were brought home, and the bullion 
lodged in the treafury, whence it was iffued in coin, bearing under 
the queen’s buft the fignificant word “* Vico.’? That word 
may be obferved with the date 1703 on the five guinea pieces, 
and all the intermediate gradations, down to the half-guineas ; 
and from the crown to the fixpence., Gibraltar, fo juftly prized 
by Britain, was gained by the {kill of Sir George Rooke, whofe 
fleet obtained it in fewer hours, than the months vainly fpent 
fubfequently by the Spaniards in befieging itt. His reputation 
was fo juftly eftablifhed, that he put to flight an army under the 
command of the count de Thouloufe, with an inferior force, when 
they had every requifite to maintain an action. By this gallant 
affair, he opened the way for * Charles II]. to afeend the throne, 
the Spaniards to recover their liberty, and for Europe to enjoy 
peace. Yet, though Sir George beat the French more. than all 
the whig admirals put together, and notwithftanding the bufinefs 
of faving the Turkey fleet, of La Hogue, of Vigo, and of Gi- 
braltar, of Malaga, and other glorious actions,’ he was fuper- 
feded by the jealoufy of party fome time. before his death, which 
happened January 24, 1710, at the age of 58, with the juit cha- 
racter of an * heroic chriftian,’ who had eyer acted with  fingular 
piety to the church, fidelity to William the Great, Anne the 
Good,’ under whom ‘£ he had made Britannia’s name to be borne 
tenownedly throughout the world.’ Without ‘ great titles, 
envied riches, or empty popular applaufe, he getired to his paternal 





* «¢ Sir George Rooke fat for Portfmouth from 1698 to 1705."" 

+ © A fingular circumftance aided the fuccefs of Sir George 
Rooke’s bombardment of Gibraltar: obferving that the fhells 
did but little execution, fome refolute failors landed, and climbed 
rocks deemed inacceflible ; on the fummit they found the Spanifh 
women, who had fled there for fecurity, and where, ina fimal} 
chapel, they were offering up their prayers to implore the protec- 
tion of the virgin. The tars feized the women, who implored 
their hufbands, fathers, and brothers, to ranfom’ them by faves. 
dering the town. ‘Fhe men, valuing the fair fupplicants more 
than the place, gave it into the hands of the Englith.”’ 
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eftate,’ where he ended a truly noble and exalted life, and his 
fame. is temembered by a Seanefal pofterity *. | 
«© When he was Captain Rooke, and ftationed upon the Effex 
coaft, the ague proved fatal to, many of his crew, whofe bodics 
were fent afliore and ipterred by the clergyman of a contiguous 
arith, for fome time without the ufaal payment of burial fees : 
fe were at length peremptorily demanded, and accompanied 
with a declaration, that no more would be granted Chriftiag 
burial, unlefs the dues were difcharged. Rooke, exafperated, 
ordered the body of the next man who died to be placed upon the 
table of the clergyman’s kitchen, Alarmed and difgafted, the 
prieft fent a meffenger to inform the naval officer, that if he would 
convey away the lifelefs inmate, ‘ he would readily bury him, 
and the whole fhip’s crew for nothing.’ ’’ Vol. I. P. 190. 


« THOMAS BETTERTON ; prefixed to bis « Life,’ In los 
Seo. G. Kweller p. V. Guchi /e. 

‘<'T. Betrerton ; a/mell eval, in Whincop’s Lif of Dramatic * 
Poets; Parr fe. 1747. 

“ Tromas Betrerton; mex. G, Kweller p. Williams fe 
Colley Cibber, U ho Was perfanally comverjant with Mr. Bett rick 
for many years, fays this pring wwas extremely like him. 

«© Thomas Betterton, not lefs celebrated for his merit as a tra. 
gedian than for his conduct in private lite, was the fon of an under 
cook to Charles I. and born in Tothill-ttreet, Weftmintter, 1695, 
Young Betterton was apprenticed toa bookfeller, but became an 
actor, under Sir William d’Avenant, during the four times of the 
Ufurpation. In the reign of Charles I]. which has been termed 
«* the reign of pleature,’’ he fhone with & luitre that had never 
been equalled. That monarch fixing upon him to improve the 
theatre, difpatched him to France for that purpofe. In confe- 
quence, the arras, or tapeftry, gave place to fliding fcenes. As 
manager of the Duke of York's theatre, he took the lead, and fo 
vigoroufly oppofed the king’s, that at lait the latter fued for and 
obtained a coalition ; and there he remained, the object of univer. 
fal admiration and regard, from the monarch to the populace ; 
when the managers (fecure, as they thought, in power) introduced 


ee ee 





* «© Sir George .Rooke married three wives, the fir was 
Mary, daughter of --— Howe, Efq, of Cold Bewick, Wilts ; 
the fecond was Mary, daughter of Colonel Francis Lutterel, of 
Dunfter Caftle, in Somerfetihire ;, and the third, Catherine, 
daughter of —---- Knatchbull, of Merfiam Hatch, in Kent, Efq. 
who farviving him, re-married the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Moore. 
Ry the fecond, he left George Rooke, Efg. his fole heir, who 
died iffuelefs, 1739. There isa ftate-bed in the manor-houfe of 
‘Teddington, which was given to Sir George Rooke by the Em- 
peror Charles VI. and two portraits of this great naval come- 
mander, one painted when he was young, the other whea an ade 
miral,’’ 
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gninformed perfons to fuperfede the moft eminent actors, the pub. 
fic fo highly refented it, rhat a new theatre was creed in Lint 
goln’s-inn-ftelds, and encouraged by William ILL. ;. Bre the 
writers for the ftage, not the players, prevailing, another was 
built in the Haymarket, where age and infirmities only prevented 
Betterton from accepting the principal management. ‘The hiftory 
of the ftage is fo interwoven with Mr. Betterton’s life, that they 
are infeparable. He fell a martyr to repellents, taken to enable 
him to act Melantius, in the Maid’s Tragedy, and died April 25,’ 
i710, and was buried in the cloifters of Weitminfter Abbey, on 
the zd May. The mott cheerful of men, yet never deviating 
from propricty a moment ; the friend, advifer, and patron of youth, 
he won their regard by his manner of warning them te avoid 
dangers that mu't be ruinous. ‘When he loft his all, im an adyen. 
ture at fea with Dr, Ratcliffe, not a murmur efeaped him, He 
was fo far from reproaching the perfon who led him into the 
fiheme, that when he died, in dittrefed circumftances, Mr. Bet. 
terton adopted his daughter, educated, and fupported her in life, 
oatil fhe matried. When Betrerton felt the want of money, after 
so vears fervice, the managers gave him a benefit, (then wnufual) 
and the ators and the public fo well feconded them, that it pro. 
cared him geol. An annual benefit was propofed, but he died 
jult before the anniverfary. . Mrs, Saunderfon, whom he married, 
is generally believed to have been the firit female that wppeared on 
the Englith tage, and conducted herfelf through life, both in 
public and private, with great prudence and decorum. She was 
an actrefs of great talents, She could not fupport the fhock of 
lofing fo much excellence: her reafon forfook her ; but the reco.’ 
vered it a fhort time preceding her death. Queen: Anne allowed 
ber rool. per annum, but fhe did ‘not live to receive more than 
he two firft quarters. Crowne’s Mafque of Caliito, or the Chafte 
Nymph, was acted at court by the defire of queen Catherine; im 
which the ladies Mary and. Anne, afterwards fovereigns, per. 
tormed. The young noblemen were inftructed by Mr, and the 
ptincefies by Mrs. Betterton; and the former was the promptes 
when it was aéted.”’”  P. 304. 


We cannot exceedingly commend the ftyle in which the 
biographical fketches are compofed ; there is a kind of harfh’ 
abruptnef{s very incompatible with elegance. But the highelt 
aban feems due to the diligence with which materials have 

een collected, and the judgment with which they have been 
ufed. The whole may be confidered both as an ufeful and’ 
enteriaining publication, and indeed indifpenfably neceffaty 
ie all who poffefs Granger’s work, or who have the defire or 
ihe means of forming cojleétions of Englith portraits; a pur. 
fuit which feems progreflively of late years.to have increafed 
ameng us. 
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Art. VII. Journal of a Tour in Ireland: A.D. 18606, 
By Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. F.RS. F.AS. — svo, 
$34 pp. 10s. 6d. Miller, Albemarle-ftreet, London; 
Mahon, Dublin. 1807. 


E not long {ince mentioned the verfion of Giraldug 

Cambrenfis by this moft refpeftable author *, and we 
are glad to renew our acquaintance with him in the cha. 
raéter of a traveller in Ireland. The books, which relate to 
Ireland, are comparatively very few, nor has the country 
itfelf had its due fhare of that attention, which the curiofity 
of modern times has direfted to unexplored {cenes of na. 
ture. But it is fincerely to be regretted, that while diftant 
regions, in fpite of every danger and difficulry, allure ad. 
venturers, any part of our own country, and as it were do. 
meflic beauties and advantages, fhould be overlooked and 
neglected. 

The author’s preface makes his reader acquainted with 
the different publications relating to Ireland, and commu. 
nicates fenfible and falutary direttions for thofe who may 
hereafter think proper to travel in that country., But havin 
done this, he proceeds in the flyle of an , cepinplitin 
antiquary, to demonftrate that this is not a mere trucked 
up journal, compofed, like many of the prefent day, for 
the tranfient gratification and amufement of the deful- 
tory reader, There will be found an excellent account 
of the early Hiltoty of Ireland, derived from original au- 
thorities, detailed with accurate precifion, and_ narrated 
in a lively and interefling manner. It would be_no eafy 
matter to inform thofe, who are defirous of inftru€tion, as 
to the early hiftory and affairs of Ireland, where they can 
find any thing more fatisfaétory than the detail which is ex- 
hibited in the pretace to this work, and which indeed extends 
to more than a hundred pages. 

The author’s firft excurfion was from Dublin to Trim, 
Mitchelftown, Tullamore, Killaloe, &c. and fo on to 
Killarney; and perhaps trom this, as well as from any other 
portion of the work, we may afford the reader an opportt- 
nity of judging of the manner in which the writer records 
the particulars of his progrefs. 


‘¢ The accounts I had heard of Kilmallock, induced me to 
make an excurfion thither. It is fituated fixteen miles from 
Limerick, on the great road to Cork. See on the left a fmall 
caftle ; at Six-mile Bridge, a gentleman’s feat. On the left alfo 
is a pretty lake with fteep and irregular banks. Enter the vil- 
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® Vol. xxx. p. 577. 
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hige of Biuff through a moft miferable ftreet of thatched hovels ; 
an indifferent inn, with poft horfes, See a ruined caftle and church 
on the left. The fame kind of uninterefting country ftill con. 
tinues; the foil evidently richer, but the inhabitants more 
wretched in appearance than any I have yet feen; /urh habita. 
tions, teeming with a numerous gate of children, pigs, and 
poultry, prefent a truly deplorable and affetting fight to evéry 
man of feeling and humanity, | 

«« The firft view of this place is fingularly ftriking: it has 
the appearance of a town fuddenly deferted and left in ruins. 
me it by the fide of a lofty turretted gateway, leading into 
the principal ftreet, which is formed on each fide by a line of 
houfes excellently well built of ftone; a certain uniformity pre. 
vails in the ftyle of archite€ture, and in a great meafure afcertains 
their date*. Many of thefe houfes have been perfectly gutted, 
and have only the outward fhell of wall remaining. This town 
was fortified with a ftrong wall, and {as I was informed) had five 
yates, of which two only now remain: the one on the road to 
Limerick, which I have before mentioned; called St. John’s 
Gate ; the other leading towards Charleville. The parifh church 
appears to have fteod within the precinét of the walls. The 
greater part of the ancient edifice is in ruins, the choir only being 
at prefent appropriated to the offices of religion. The architec- 
ture is of the pointed order ; and both materials and workmanfhip 


ate good. In the fouth — is a monument of the Coppinger 


family, on which a male and female figure are rudely fculptured, 
The front of this church is rendered pi¢turefque by a round tower 
annexed to it, and which evidently appears to be of a much more 
ancient date than the adjoining building: Archdale fays, ‘ that 
an abbey was founded here by St. Mocheallog, who died be. 
tween the years 639 and 656, and that this is now the parith 
church.’ I am inclined therefore to think, that in ancient times, 
prior to the foundation of this abbey, there was an oratory or 
chapel dedicated to the Saint, to which this round tower apper- 
tained, On the N.E. fide of the town, and feparated from it by 
the river Maig, are the remains of a large abbey. The archie | 
tecture of this building is peiated; and furpaffes in decoration 
and good fculpture any I have yet feen in Ireland, but does 
not appear to be older than the reign of King Edward the Third, 
The eaft window is in a chafte and elegant ftyle, and there are 
many parts of the building that merit notice, and furnifh good 
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* « They certainly cannot boaft an cerlier date than the reign 
of King Henry VIII. but I rather think them of the time of 


Queen Elizabeth.’’ 
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fubjects for thepencil in a variety of points of view +a preay 
part of the cloyiters ftill remain. Facing the eat window jg'us 
altar tomb to the memory of the Geraldines, bearing this inferip, 
tion, which appears never to have been completed, 


“ft. H. Ss HIC TVMVLVS ERECTVS FVIT IN MEMORIAM 
ILLIVS STEMMATIS GERALDINORVM QUI VYLGO Vocanrtre 
EQVITES ALBI. YOHANNES CVM FILIO SVO EDMVNDO fF 
MAVRICIO FILIO PREFATI EDMVNDI ET MVLTI ALITDELVspEM 
FAMILIZ BIC TYMVLANIVR. PREFATVS . 22.6.’ 


« Archdale; in {peaking of this abbey, fays, © that the friars of 
the order of St. Dominick feated: themfelves here A.D. 1291 :" 
and the tradition of the place informs us, that the founder of 
this priory was Gi¥bert, the fecond fon of John of Callen, Lord 
Offaley. : 

“< ‘The hiftorian and antiquary have caufe to regret, that fo 
little certain information can be gained refpecting the foundation 
of this ancient town. It appears to have been a place of great 
ftrengthk, and to have made a confpicuous figure in the military 
hiftory of Ireland.. In 1971 it was burnt by the Earl of Def. 
mond : and in 1598 was invefted by a nephew of the faid Earl, 
but relieved by the Earl of Ormond. During ‘the troubles of 
1642, it was feized bythe Irifh, headed by Lord Mountgasrett ; 
and in May, 1643, it was befieged by Lord Inchiquin with an 
army of 7oo men. It was afterwards burned and difmantled by 
Cromwell’s army. King Edward the Sixth granted a charter 
to Kilmallock, and Queen Elizabeth another, bearing dat 
April 24, 1584. This charter grants feveral tolls and cuftoms; 
empowers the burgeiles to ele& a Sovereign’; to hold courts of 
record; to iffue actions for debt not exceeding twenty pounds; 
to levy moncy for keeping the fortifications in repair ; to grant 
licences for making {pirituous liquors: it orders, that no burgefs 
fhall be impanetled at the affizes, except where the ‘crown is 2 
party : the Sovéreign and burgeffes are not to be obliged to take 
op arms, and on account of their good fervices in retifting that 
arch-traitor Garrett Fitz Garrett, Earl of Defmond, they fhall 
enjoy all the liberties and free cuftoms, murage, pontage, laflage, 
in as ample amannet as Kilkenny or Clonmeli, It alfo grants a 
fair to continue for five days ; to commence on the Saturday be. 
fore Whitfuntide ; and the burgeffes are to be free from all taxes 
except thofe affeffed by parliament. ye 

‘© From-the Life of Sir John Perrot (publifhed in 1723) 1 
learn the following particulars relating to this place. ‘The Parl 
of Defiond had by his wars*and rebellion defolated the province 
of Mauntter, andthe chief actor in thefe-criel defolations was his 
Senefchal or Lieutenant Jaines Fitz-Maurice ; againft whom, and 
the reit of his accomplices, Sir Johth Perrot was fent into Ireland, 
and appointed Lord Préfident. of Munfter ; aid he landed:at, Wa- 
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gerford the firft of March, 1572, being: St, David's day. And 
within three days of his landing, the rebel Fitz-Maurice b 

‘the town of Kilmallock, hasiged its Sovereign, and others of 
townfmen (as many as he could take) at the High Crofs in the 
market-place, and carried all the plate and wealth of the town 
with him. Upon which Sir John Perrot, having hafteried to 
Dublin to take his oath of the Lord Deputy Sir Henry Sidney 
returned with all poffible difpatch, and as many forces as he ¢ 
colleét, to Kilmallovk, the late wafted town, where he lod 
himfelf ina houfe half burned, and iffued a proclamation, * that 
asmany of the townfmen as fled, and were living after the faid 
flaughter, fhould return home ;’ which they did accordingly, and 
began. to build their gates, to repair the town walls, and to fe. 
edify their houfes. Fitz~Maurice ftill continued to: be very 
troublefome ; and the Prefident no lefs cager in endeavouring to 
fubdue or take him. His biographer recounts many curious anec- 
dotes of him; of the fatigues he underwent in purfuit of the 
rebel, of the challenges he received ftom Fitz.Maurice eithet to 
fight him with a felect detachment of his foldiers, ot in fingle 
combat (both of which were gallantly accepted by the Prefident, 
and as cowardly refufed by the rebel, when the crifis arrived). 
Upon which Sir John Perrot (to ufe his own words) vowed, 
‘without delay, £ to bunt the fox out of his hole,’ and at length 
‘fuccecded. This haughty rebel was forced to fue for pardon 
offering to fubmit himfelf to the Queen's mercy, which the Lord 
Prefident did confent unto; and James Fitz-Mautice came to 
Kilmallock,, where in the church, the Lord Prefident caufed him 
to lie proftrate, taking the point of his fword next to his hedtt, 
in token that he had received his life at the Queen's hands, by 
fubmitting himfelf unto her merey. 

“ Archdale, in {peaking of this place, fays, * Kilmallock 
was formerly a town of great note, being walled; and the houfts 
beautifully and elegantly built of hewn ftone;’ it is now in 
fuins, yet has a greater fhare of magnificence, even in that mi. 
ferable tate, than in any town of Ireland; and a leatned and 
ingenious writer has named it ‘ The Balbeck of Lieland.’ It ftill 
tetains the privilege of a borough, fending two members to par. 
liament ; and the serporation, ina petition to the Houfe of Coms 
mons, in the feflion of 1783, ftyle themfelves ‘ the ancient and 
loyal borough of Kilmallock.’ ’’ P. 38. 


From Killarney, the traveller returned by Cloyne, Lifs 
ak Charteville, Tipperary, Cafhel, and Kildare to 
ublin. ‘ . 
me Richard’s next excurfion was to the eit vis, oe 
ublin to Kelly, Cavan, Ballyfhannon, Donegal, De 
and the Giant’s Csiifeway, oak’ thence he again Baabint 
to Dublin by Belfaft, Hilfborough, Newry, Dundalk, &&e. 
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The volume concludes with fome general temarks, of 
which none are more ftriking than the author's animadyer. 
fions on the difgraceful ftate in which the repofitories of 
the dead are fuffered to remain, as well as on the condition 
of the labouring poor. 

It is to be hoped, that thefe remonftrances will meet wish 
the refpeét and attention which they deferve. 

This book deferves a very refpeétable place among thofe 
of its kind. The author travelled, as every man ought 
to do who intends to publifh his obfervations, .well gn. 
formed in the hiftory of the places he was about to vifit and 
examine, with the aid of general and extenfive accom. 
phfhments. A curious view of the fubterraneous temple in 
the county of Meath it prefixed, but we would rather have 
feen a neat map of the traveller’s rout. “a 





Art. VUI. An Introduction to Phyfiological and Syftematical 
Botany. By James Edward Smith, M.D. F.RS. eG 
Prefident of the Linnean Society. Svo. pp 533. Ms. 
Longman and Co. 1807, 


TH E many elementary works, which have appeared within 

thefe few years on the fubjeét of botany, would at fir 
fight lead us to conclude, that the labours of the learned 
Prefident of the Linnzan Society might have been more 
profitably direéted to the higher branches of the fcience. 
But, upon examination, we have not been able to meet with 
any introductory treatife, which would at the fame time lead 
the itudent to a knowledge of the fy{tematic arrangement, 
and lay open to him a fyitem of vegetable phyfiology. Such 
a work continued then to be ftill adefideratum in botanical 
hiterature., 

The works of Grew and Malpighi afford an almoft inex- 
haultible fource of information, or foundation for experiment 
in vegetable anatomy. This fubje& has been further eluci- 
dated by the theories of Dr. Darwin and the experiments ot 
Mr.Knight in our own country, and by the refearches of many 
learned and laborious inveftigators of the vegetable ceeconomy 
in other parts of Europe. Of this affiftance Dr. Smith has 
extenfively availed himfelf, and, aided by his own expe- 
rience and obfervations, has produced a work, which cou- 
tains a more complete fyfem of philofophical botany than 

we 
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we fhould have expetied to meet with in a book profeffedly 
jntroduétory. 

The early writers on botany, for want of fyftem and ar: 
rangement, were almoft unintelligible to the generality of 
readers ; the writings of Linnzus and his puptls were, tor 
the moft part, written in Latin; they feem to have thought 


that this fcience fhould be exclufively purfued by phyfi- 


cians, anatomifts, or philofophers, and never (as Dr. S. 
obferves) imagined, that it would become the amufing pur- 
fuit of the young, the elegant, and the refined. Since that 
eriod feveral works have appeared, in which the fubjeét 
¢ been treated in a more familiar ftyle; but thefe fcarcely 
extend further than to an explanation of botanical terms, and 
of the Linnean arrangement, without affording any informa- 
tion on that highly interefting part of the fcience, the ana- 
tomy and phyfiology of plants. Rouffeau’s Letters, edited 
by brofeffor Martyn, Lee’s Introduétion to Botany, and 
Curtis’s Lectures, may be produced as examples; Darwn.’s 
Botanic Garden affords one inftance of familiar expofition of 
vegetable phyfiolagy ; but the information it contains is difs 
fufed through a mafs of notes, treating often on fubje&s of 
a widely aierent nature. 

Dr. Smith has dedicated his work, (for a reafon which will 
eafily be gueffed by thofe who knew the late Mrs. Barrington) 
to the Bithop of Durham; the dedication is followed by a pre» 
face, in which the beauties of the fcience, and the many advan- 
tages to be met with in the purfuit of it, are forcibly and ele- 
gantly developed. . 

The work may be confidered as confifling of two parts, 
the firft on vegetable ae persee, the fecond on the Linnean 
arrangement. The firft chapter treats of the <liftinétions be- 
tween animals, vegetables, and foflils, and en the vital prin- 
ciple effential to the two former. It is difficult to define 
the exaét bounds between the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, and it has been unfuccefsfully attempted by many 
writers on natural hiftory. The opinion of Mirbel, a late 
French writer, is preferred by Dr. Smith. He obferves, 


—‘ that plants alone have a power of deriving nourifhment, 
though not indeed exclufively, from inorganic matter, mere earths, 
falts, or airs, fubftances certainly incapable of ferving as food 
éor any animals; the latter only feeding on what is or has been 
organized matter, either of a vegetable or animal nature. Yo 
that it fhould feem to be the office of vegetable life alone to 
transform dead matter into organized living bodics,"’ 
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This is perhaps th: moft philofophical diftin&ion that 
has yet been propofed on the fubjeét; but the difference 
between them is piactically fhown, with much more eafe 
by the fimple experiment of burning; and if we are he 


doubt, whether we have met with a vegetable, or one of 
the lower clafs of animuls, the peculiar {mell of coralline, 
bone, or any other animal fubflance in combuttian, cay 
never be miftaken. 

The next chapter contains a definition of natural hiftory, 
parc ulariy botany, and oblervations on the general texture 
of plants, Dr. Smith, in this part of the work, has largely 
availed himielt of a book lately publifhed at Paris, entitled 
“ Traué d Anat. mie et de bud huis agie Vegetales,” by M, 
Mirbel. The fucceeding chapters contain an anatomical 
account of the cuticle or epidermis the cellular integu- 
ment; the bark ; ; the wood; the medulla or pith; the fap 
veffels and caurfe of the fap ; ; with Mr. Knight's theory of 
vegetation. The opinions of Grew, NOP and Du 
Hamel, concerning the veifels in which Oe ap runs, feem 
completely Keperterted by the fuggeltions of Dr. Darwin, and 
the experiments of Mr. Knight. We fhall extraét Dr. S.’s 
account of the foundations of the new theory, 


‘¢ In a young branch of a tree or fhrub, or in the ftem of an 
herbaceous plant, are found ranged round the centre or pith, a 
number of longitudinal tubes or veffels, of a much more firm 
texture than the adjacent parte, and when examined minutely, 
thefe veflels often appear to be conftructed with a fpiral coat, 
This may be feen in the young twigs or leaf-ftalks of elder, fyringa, 
and many other fhrubs, as well as in numerous herbaceous plants, 
as the peony, and more efpecially many of the lily tribe. If a 

ranch or ftalk of any of thefe plapts be parily cut through or 
gently broken, and its divided portions lowly drawn afunder, 
the fpiral coats of their veilels wall enroll, exhibiting a curious 
fpeftacle even to the naked eye. In other cafes, though the 
fpiral ftruCture exifts, its convolutions: are fcarcely feparable at 
all, or fo indeterminate as to be only marked by an interrupted 
line of perforations or flits, as fhown by M. Mirbel. Indeed the 
very fame branches, which exhibit thefe fpiral veflels when young, 
fhow no figns of them at a more advanced period af grawth, 
when their parts are become more wotdy, firm, and rigid. No 
fuch fpiral coated veffels have been detected in the bark at any 

tiod of its growth. 


f¢ Nialpighi afferts, that thefe veffels are always found to con- 
In al while Grew re poris, that he fome- 
of moifture in them, Both judged 

them 


tain air only, no other fluid ; 
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chem to be air-veffels, or asit were the lungs of plants, eommu- 
, nicating, as thefe philofophers prefumed, with certain veffels of 
the leaves and flowers, of an oval or globular form, but def. 


| titute of a fpiral coat. 

) « Dr. Darwin and Mr. Knight-have, by the moft fimple and 
fztisfatory experiments, proved thefe fpiral veffels to be the 
| channel through which the fap is conveyed. The former placed 
leafy twigs of a common fig-tree about an inch deep in a deroc. 
tion of madder, and others in one of log-wood. After fome 
hours in cutting the branches a-crofs, ‘the coloured liquors were 
found to have afcended into each branch by thefe veffels, which 
exhibited a circle of red dots round the pith, furrounded by an 
external circle of veffels containing the white milky juice, or f 
creted fluid, fo remarkable in the fig-tree. Mr. Knight, in a 
fimilar manner, inferted the lower ends of fome cuttings of the 
apple.tree and horfe-chefnut into the infufion of the {kins of a very 
black grape in water, an excellent liquor for the purpofe. The 
refult was fimilar, But Mr. Knight purfued his obfervations much 
farther than Dr. Darwin had done; for he traced the coloured 
liquor even into the leaves, but it had neither coloured the bark, 
nor the fap between it and the wood; and the medulla was not 
affected, or at moft was very flightly tinged at its edges,” 


Chapter the 9th treats of the fap and infenfible perfpi- 
ration, with an account of the fecreted fluids of plants. 
We here meet with much ufeful information on. the fecre- 
tion of gums and eflential oils; the production of fugar, of 
acils and alkalies, and the aftonifhing [ecretion of flinty 
earth m plants. This is followed by fome curious obler- 
vations. on the generation of heat in vegetables, and a.re- 
markable inftance is recorded of. it in the arum maculatum, 
on the authority of Lamarck, and M. Senebier, of Geneva. 
Alter a ghapter on the procefs of vegetation, and the ufes.of 
the cotyledons, Dr. Smith proceeds to a defcription .of the 
external parts of vegetables; of the different kinds of roots, 
flems, and ftaiks of plants; of the leaves, their forms, and 
functions. On the abforbing powers of the leaves we meet 
with many ingenious experiments, feletted from the works 
of Bonnet. 


‘© His aim was by laying leaves of ‘various plants upon the 
top of a jar of water, fome with their upper, and athersof the 
‘fame fpecies with their under. furfaces applied to the water, to 
difcover in which fituation the leaves af each plant continued 
longeft in health and vigour; and alfo'hew far different fpecies 
didered from each otherin this refpect. The refylts were in many 
in‘tanees. highly curious. | iy ee 
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“* Of fixteen trees tried by Bonnet, the lilac and the. 
populus tremula, were the only leaves that feemed to imbibe wate; 
equally well by either furface, whilft all the others evidently 
fucceeded beft with their under fides laid upon the water, bein 
in that refpeét the reverfe of the herbaceous plants, Of thefe 
the white mulberry Jeaf was the moft remarkable, not living 
more than five days when fupplied by the upper furface, while 
fuch as floated on their backs continued in perfection near fix 
months. The vine, the poplar (probably populus nigra), and the 
walnut were no lefs remarkable, for fading almoft as foon, when 
fed by their upper furface, as when left without any water all, 
Many of the other trees imbibed water as well, or better, by their 
foorftalks as by their upper furfaces. Hazel nat and rofe leaves, 
when laid with their backs on the water, imbibe fufficiently to 
nourifh other leaves on the fame branch ; fo will one leaflet of a 
French-bean fupply its neighbour that does not touch the water." 


The effeét of air and tight on leaves, and the purification 
of air by them, affords a “fcope for much pleafing refearch 
and experiment. The following chapters treat of the ine 
florefcence, or mode of flowering, of the corolla, of the ger- 
men and the feed-veflels, of the peculiar fun&ions of the 
ftamens and piltils, with the experiments of Linnaus and 
others on that jubyeét ; we here meet with fome curious ob- 
fervations on the affiftance aflurded by infe€ts in the impreg- 
nation of plants, from which we feleét the following extyaét ; 


The fertilization of the fig is accomplifhed in a ftriking 
manner by infects, as in that of the real fycomore, fieus /ycomorni, 


“In this genus, the green fruit is a hollow common calyx, or ra. 


ther receptacle, lined with various fiowers, feldom both barren 
and fertile in the fame fig. ‘This receptacle has only a very fmall 
orifice at the fammit. ‘lhe feeds, therefore, would not in general 
be perfected, were it not for certain minute flies of the genus 
eyrips, cont invally fluttering from one fig to the other, all ¢o- 
vered with policn, and depotiting their eggs within the cavity. 

“ A very curious obfery ation is recorded by Profeffor Will- 
denow, concerning the ariftolochia clematitis, Exg. Bot. t. 398. 
The ftamens and piftils of this flower are enclofed in its globular 
bafe, the anthers being under the ftigma, and by no means com- 
modiouily fituated for conveying the pollen to it. This there- 
fore is accomplifhed by an infeét, the tipwia pennicornis, which 
enters the flower by the tubular part. But that part being thickly 
lined with inflexed hairs, though the fly enters eafily, its return 
gs totally impeded till the coroila fades, when the hairs lie flat 
Sgaintt the fides, and allow the captive to efcape. In the mean 
while, the infect continually ftraggling for liberty, and pacing 
his prifon round and round, has brufhed the polign _ the 
tigma, 
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_ dtigma. Ido not doubt the accuracy of this account, though I 
have never caught the imprifoned tipule, Indeed I have never 
feen any fruit formed by this plant. Probably for want of fome 
infe% adapted to the fame purpofe in its own country, the Ame, 
rican ariftolochia fipho, though it flowers plentifully, never forme 
fruit in our gardens. 

«© The ways in which infects ferve the fame purpofe are ine 
numerable. ‘Thefe aétive little beings are peculiarly bufy about 
flowers in bright funny weather, when every bloffom is expanded, 
the pollen in perfection, and all the powers of vegetation in their 

reateft vigour, Then we fee the rough fides and legs of the 
a laden with the golden duft, which it fhakes off, and colle&ts 
anew, in its vifits to the honeyed ftore, which invite it on every 
fide. All nature is then alive, and a thoufand wife ends are ace 
complifhed by innumerable means, that ‘ feeing we perceiye not ;* 
for although in the abundance of the creation there feems to be 2 
wate, yet in proportion as we underftand the fubject, we find 
the more reafgn to conclude, that nothing is made in vain’? 
P, 336. | 7 

In the chapter on the difeafes of plants, Dr. S. has very 
jngenioufly accounted for the tall of the leaf, which Du 
Hamel. and other phyfiologifts bad in vain attempted to 
explain; in this difcovery the autho: was anticipated by one 
phyfiologift only, named Vrolick,. cited by Willdenow in 
his Principles of Botany. Tne theory is fimple, and we 
conceive founded on juft principles. Vrolick believes, that 
leaves poffefs a pecuttar life, dependent however on the lite 
of the plant. When they fall they have come to their greateft 
age, and the plant can exift for fome time without them. 
The dead leaves feparate from the living part, like dead 
parts in the animal economy ‘rom the found ones. 

The difeafes of plants, and the effets produced on them 
by the attack of infeéts, are next confidered. The produc. 
tion of galls on the oak; the large mofs-like balls often 
found on the dog rofe, and the excrefcences on the leaves 
and branches of willows, the blight in corn, and fimilar dif- 
eafes. Our knowledge on all thefe fubjeéts is at prefent con- 
fefledly in its infancy; the experimenis of Sir J. Banks, in 
which he has trace: the progrefs of the blight in corn with 
great care and fagacity, may be confidered as a model for 
future inveftigations of this iniricate and Inghly important 
fubjeét, on which the improvement of agriculture fo ma- 
terially depends. 

The fecond part of this work contains the principles of 
the Linnzan arrangement. This is confeffedly artificial, and 
differs widely from all the attempts made by the older bo- 
tanifts, 
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tanifts, who founded their fyftems on the natural affinities ¢ 
plants. Although fuch affinities may. be confidered ag the 
fundamental part of fyftematical botany, and “Linnxus him. 
delf has propofed a plan, which he modeftly calls, Fragments 
ef a natural Method, vet the difficulties of it were futhcient 
to convince him of the neceflity of inventing and adopting 
an artificialone. But. betore the author proceeds to an ex. 
amination of this fyftem, we meet with a definition of the 
genera, {pecies and varieties, and the principles of botanical 
nomenclature. On this fubjeét Dr. S. is extremely {irié, 
he withes, as much as poflible, to confine the generic names 
of plants to Greek and Latin derivatives, as Glycirrhiza, a 


fweet root; Arenaria, a plant that inhabits fandy places, 


The prattice of dedicating certain plants to the honour of 
diltinguffhed perfons, ts to a certain extent approved. This, 
however, muft unavoidably introduce fome uncouth names, 
which can only be-effaced by the merit of their owners; but 
he at the fame time admits the liberty of modelling them into 
grace as much as poflible. 


‘¢ Thus,’’ he obferves, *‘ the elegant Tournefort made Gun, 
delia from Gundelfchiemer, which induced me to choofe Goodenia 
for my much honoured and valued friend Dr, Goodenough.” 


The explanation of the claffes and orders of the Linnzan 
fyflem proves the attention, which has been paid by the 
learned author to this moft material branch of the f{cience; 
as a fpecimen we feleét the clafs Heptandria. 


“ Clafs 7. Heptandria. Stamens 7. Orders 4. 

‘© 1, Monogynia. ‘Trientalis, Eng. Bot. t. 15, a favourite plant 
of Linnwus; and Aifculus, the horfe chefnut. Several genera 
are removed to this order by late writers. 

‘€ 2, Digynia, Limeum, an African genus only, 

“€ 9. Tetragynia, Saurus, a Virginian plant Aponogetan, placed 
here by Linnzus, is now properly removed to Dodecandria, 
It is an Eaft Indian and Cape aquatic genus, bearieg above 
the water white fragrant flowers in a peculiar fpike, which is 
either folitary or double. 

“4. Heptagynia, Septas, a Cape plant, very nearly akin to 
Craffula, to which ‘Thunberg refers it. If its character im 
Linneus be conftant with refpect to number, it is very re- 
markable, having the calyx in 7 deep fegments, 7 petals, 7 
germens, and confequently 7 capfules.’’ 


Some few alterations are propofed, the principal are to 
ie | ’ 
be met within the clais Syngenefia: the order Monogamia 
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of fimple flowers with united anthers; but the union of the 
anthers is not conftant throughout the fpecies of each genus 
referred to it, witnefs Lobelia and Viola; while on the con- 
trary feveral detached f{pecies have united anthers, as in 
Gentiana. The plants in the whole order are totally difs 
cordant in every point from the compound fyngenefious 
flowers. This alteration has been already adopted by Dr. S: 
in that excellent work the Flora Britannica. 

It is alfo propofed to reject the order polygamia fruftra+ 
nea: thofe of 1s genera, which have rudiments of piftils in 
their radiant florets, might certainly be more commodioufly 
placed in polygamta fuperflua, as it would be difficult tor the 
jludent to alcertain whether they are abortive or not, nor are 
we by any means certain that they always are fo. 

The Clafs Gynandria is retained, although it was re- 
jefted by the celebrated Thunberg, and a new order is in- 
troduced, Monandria: this contains all the curious and @a- 
tural family of the Orchidew, except Cypripedium ; this ts 
adopted on the reprefentation of Proteflor Swartz. The or- 
ders decandria, dodecandria, and polyandria are reyeéted, 
The. obfervations on this clafs deferve the moft attentive con- 
fideration of the botamft, as the alterations here propofed ap- 

earto be founded on clofe examination and tend much te 
fimplity this very intricate fubjett. In the Clafs Moneecia, 
the order Polyadelphia is propoled for the reception of the 
gourd tribe, and fome few alterations and removals of genera 
ate fuggefted. The union of this clafs with Dicecia is hinted 
at according to the principle of retaming in them fuch ge- 
nera only as have a permanent difference, inthe acceflory as 
well as the effential parts of their flowers; their bulk would 
be much diminifhed by fuch a reformation. It is alfo pro- 
pofed to combine with them the fmall remains of the Clafs 
Polygamia, and that the whole fhould then receive the new 
name of Dre/inia, fuch an innovation cannot be admitted but 
onthe mott folid principles, and after the moft careful ipvefti- 
gation ; the latter clafles, certainly require fome reformation, 
but it fhould only be undertaken after the moft diligent in- 
veltigation of the principles of the fcience. On the obfcure 
Clafs Cryptogamia few new obfervations occur. The ap- 
pendix containing the natural order of Palma, concludes 
this part of the work. 


‘€ This order was fo little underftood when Linnzus formed 
his fyftematical arrangement of plants, and fo few.of their flowers 
had been feientifically examined, that he was under the neceflity 
of leaving it as an appendix to his fyftem, till ir could be rete | 
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inveftigated. Late obfervations fhow Palms to have for. the 
moft part 6 ftamens, rarely 3 or g, with 3 or 6 petals, and 1 of 
3 ftyles ; which lait are fometimes in the fame flower with the 
ftamens, fometimes in a feparate one, but both flowers always 
agree in general ftructure,’’ 


A few obfervations are introduced onthe ufe and mode 
of forming an Herbarium or Hortus ficcus; and of prefery 
ing the dried plants from the attack of infeéts; the dire&ions 
are fimple, and we doubt not, effeQual. We fhall here in. 
fert a part of this, with the defcription of the Linnzan Her. 
barium, at prefent in the poffeffion of the learned author, 


** Dried fpecimens are beft preferved by being faftened, with 
weak carpenters glue, to the paper, fo that they may be turned 
over without damage. Thick and heavy ftalks require the ad. 
ditional fupport of a few tranfverfe flips of paper, to bind them 
more firmly down. A half fheet, of a convenient folio fize, 

be allotted to each fpecies, and all the fpecies of a genus 
may be placed in one or more whole fheets. On the latter the 
name of the genus fhould externally be written, while the name 
of every fpecies, with its place of growth, time of gathering, 
the finder’s name, or any other concife piece of information, ma 
be infcribed on its appropriate paper. This is the plan of the 
Linnzan herbarium, in which every fpecies, which its original 
poffeifor had before him when he wrote his great work, the Spe- 
cies Plantarum, is numbered both in pencil and in ink, as well 
as named, the former kind of numbers having been temporary 
till the book to which they refer was printed, after which they 
were confirmed with a pen, and a copy of the book, now alfo in 
my hands, was marked in reference to them. Here therefore we 
do not depend on the opinion merely of Linnzus for we have al- 
ways before our eyes the very objeé&t, which was under his in- 
{pection. : 

<¢ The fpecimens thus pafted, are conveniently kept in lockers, 
or on the fhelves of a proper cabinet. Linnzus in the Philofa- 
phia Botanica exhibits a figure of one divided into appropriate 
-{paces for each clafs, which he fuppofed would hold his whole 
collection. But he lived to fill two more of equal fize, and his 
herbarium has been perhaps doubled fince his death, by the ac- 
quifitions of his fon and of its prefent poffeffor.’’ 


At the end of the volume are placed feveral plates, illuf- 
trating the various forms of roots, leaves, &c. with ex- 
planations: it would have been more convenient to the 
ftudent in botany if a proper reference had been made to 
thefe from the body of the work. :; 

The work before us appears well ‘calculated to excite a 


tafte for the ftudy of betany, frem the very pleafing manner 
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_ Ja which the various phenomena of the vegetable world are 

defcribed, the perfpicuous explanation of botanicn terms, 
and the excellent mode adopted in the illuftration of the Lin. 
nzan armngement, by a reference to plants moft eafily ta 
be met with or to prints of them, in the Englith botany, ot 
Botanical Magazine. 

The ftadent in botany cannot fail to derive from it the 
fundamental principles of the fcience; and the {cientific 
botanift will meet with many new and ftriking obfervations, 
which will open to him a large field for future examination 


and experiment. ; 





Art. IX. The Complete Works, in Philofophy, Politics, and 
Morals, of the late Dr. Benjamin Franklin, now firft collecied 
and arranged ; with Memoirs of his early Life writien by 
Himfelf. 3 vols. 8vo; 11.10s. Johnfon, &c. 1806. 


CONSIDERING the interval of time that has elapfed 
fince the death of Dr. Franklin, and the reputation which 
he acquired as a philofophier, politician and moralift, it can- 
not but be thought furprifing that no complete edition of 
his works fooner appeared, either in this country *, or in his 
native America. ‘The colleétions of this author’s writings, 
which have hitherto been made, have been extremely feanty 
and imperfe&t; and to form any competent notion of the 
variety of his refearches, it is neceflary to look into a multi. 
plicity of fcattered compilations and fugitive mifcellanies, 
many of which are not to be procured without difhculty. 
The public therefore was certainly indebted to the editor of 
thefe volumes, for bringing together all that is known to have 
proceeded from the pen of this remarkable perfonage, and 
for endeavouring to afcertain the authenticity of feveral 
pieces, which have been afcribed to him upon dubious au- 
thority. If we have let the volumes fleep rather long upon 
our fhelves, we are not unwilling that it fhould be attributed 
to fome degree of deficiency in refpeét for the writer. 

It is fuppofed that various important manufcripts of Dr. 
Franklin remain ftill unpublifhed; and the prefent editor 


? ee 





* See the account of a fmall colleétion in two vols. 12mo. 
Brit, Crit, vol, iii, 283. : 
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charges the grandfon of that philofopher with unwarranta 
withholding them from the world, although they had beeg 
bequeathed to him by his grandfather for the exprefs pur- 
pote of publication. After the death of his celebrated rela. 
tion, he informs us, the grand{on baftened to London, the beg 
mart for literary property; he employed an amanuenifis for 
many months in copying, ranfacked the public libgaries that 
nothing might efcape, and at length had fo far prepared the 
works of Dr. Franklin for the prefs, that wc § were made 
by him to feveral of our principal bookfellers for the fale of 
them. They were to form three quarto volumes, and were 
to contain all the writings, publifhed and unpublifhed, of 
Franklin, with memoirs of his life brought down by him. 
{elf to the year 1757, and continued to his death by the le. 
gatee. ‘They wereto be publifhed in three different lan. 
guages, and the ng countries, France, Germany, 
and ri yey on the fame day. The terms afked for the 
copyright of the Englih edition were high, amounting to 
feveral thoufand pounds, which occafioned a little demur; 
but eventually, we are told, thefe terms would doubtlefs have 
been obtained. 

Krom whatever caufe it arofe, the projeéted works never 
appeared ; but we think it extremely improba5le that its 


fuppreflion was brought about in the manner afferted by the 
prefent editor. 


«¢ The proprietor,’’ he fays, ** had found:a bidder-of a different 
defcription in fome emiffary of government, whofe object was to 
withhold the manufcripts from the world, not to benefit it by 
their publication ; and they thus either paffed into other hands, 
or the perfon to whom they were bequeathed received a remune- 
ration for fupprefling them, ‘This at leaf has been afferted, by 
a variety of perfons, both in this couniry and America, of 
‘whom fome were at the time intimate with the grandfon, and not 
wholly unacquainted with the machinations of the miniftry ; and 
the filence which has been obferved for fo many years refpetting 
the publication gives additional credibility to the report.” 


The report, however, we fhall add, is fo improbable, 
that.it is almoft certainly falfe. Dr, Franklin died im the 
year 1790, after peace had been concluded between Great 
Britain and America for feyen years, and when the 
animofiiy that had fubfified between the two countrics 
‘was, on this fide of the water at leaft, completely forgot~ 
ten. It is not therefore at all likely that the Britifh minulry 
-would feel much: intereft in any” papers that might then be 
publithed, concerning a conteft which no longer agitated the 
minds of the public. Dr. Franklin had taken fo derided 
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part in the difpute, that his fentiments would have been 
Gveit as thofe of a profeffed advocate, rather than of an 
impartial. judge ¥ and in fat the ptoduétions of his pen, 
which were already before the public, contained fo full an 
avowal of his fentiments refpeAting the American contro: 
verly, that no further harm could poffibly be apprehended 
fron a full difclofure of whatever he had written concerning 
it. But what is the moft decifive argument againft the in- 
terference of government in this bufinefs is, that the minifi 
try, who had the direétion of affairs during the American 
conteft, were no longer in power, but had been fueceeded by 
a fet of men who profefled to‘condemn their meafures, to 
adopt an eutirely different policy, and even to favour the 
fentiments of Franklin. ae 

The prefent edition is ftated to comprife the contents of 
all the collections of Franklin’s works that have hitherto ap- 

eared, together with whatever he publithed in feparate pam- 
phlets, or in the tranfattions of philofophical focieties, or in 
newfpapers and magazines, ‘‘ as far as difcoverable by the 
‘ editor, who has been aflifted in the refearch by a gentleman 
in Ameérica.”’ «Many of thefe will doubtlefs be new to: the 
Englith reader, and are therefore fcarcely of lefs intereft than 
original communications. ‘The work is prefaced by the me. 
moirs of Dr. Franklin’s life written by himfelf, and origi- 
nally publifhed in French; of which a ttanflation, prefixed 
to his mifcellaneous eflays publifhed in 1793, has already 
come under our review. 

‘This curious piece of biography comes no further down 
than the year 1731, and we are obliged to content ourfelves 
with an account of the remaining part of Franklin’s life 
which was by far the moft bufy and important, written by 
the late Dr. Stuber, of Philadelphia, and inferted in an Ame- 
ricau periodical publication. Without topping to criticize 
this performance, we fhall proceed to examine the coments 
of the volumes themfelves, and to produce fome fpecimens 
of the pieces which are lefs familiarly known to the public, 
The whole is divided into the following departments. Let. 
ters and. papers on eleéiricity. Letters and papers on phi- 
lofophical fubyeéts. Papers on fubjctts-of general politics. 
Papers on American fubyeéts before the revolutionary . trout 

les. Papers on American fubjeéts during the revolutionary 
troubles. Papers deferiptive of America, or relating to that 
country, written fubfequent to the revolution. Papers on 
moral..fubjeéts and the economy of life, “With two appen- 
dixes, the If. containing papers proper’ for infertion, but 
omitted in the preceding volumes. ‘The 2d contaihing’ let. 
I . teis 
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ters by feveral eminent perfons, illuflrative of Dr. Franklin's 
manners and character. . 

The firlt of thefe departments which, together with the life, 
occupies the whole of the firft volume, the letters and rs 
on eleétricity, have been too long and familiarly known by Ube 
public, to fland in need of any commentary. The letters 
and papers on philofophical fubjeéis, contain the fentiments 
of Franklin on a great variety of topics, connetted with phy. 
’ fical ference. They contain many ingenious {peculations 

concerning the caufes of certain meteorological phippontens 
as winds, rain, water-[pouts, whirlwinds, ingeftars, au- 
rora borealis, &c. ; and concerning the faltnefs of the fea, the 
light in fea-water, the filling of waves by means of oil, &c, 
&e. They are remarkable for clearnels of conception, 
eafinefs of ftyle, and ftriking and familiar illuftration. Of 
this laft aualny the following paffage of a paper on the dif. 
ferent capacities of bodies for conducting heat affords an 
appropnate example. 


** Damp winds, though not colder by the thermometer, give a 
more uneafy fenfation of cold than dry ones; becaufe (to fpeak 
like an ele€trician) they comdw better; that is, are betrer ficred 
to convey away the heat from our bodies. ‘The body cannot 
tee] withont itfelf; our fenfation of cold is not in the air awirhons 
the body, bet in thofe parts of the body which have been de, 
prived of their heat by the air. My detk, and its lock, are, I 
fuppofe, of the fame temperament when they have been long ex. 
pofed to the fame air ; but now if I lay my hand on the wood, it 
does not feem fo cold to me as the lock ; becaufe (as I imagine) 
wood is not fo good a conductor, to receive and convey away the 
heat from my fkin, and the adjacent fich, as metal is. Take a 
piece of wood, of the fize and fhape of a dollar, between the 
thumb and finger of one hand, and a dollar, in like manner, with 
the other hand ; place the edges of both at the fame time, in the 
flame of a candle ; and though the edge of the wooden piece takes 
flame, and the metal piece does not, yet you will be obliged te 
drop the latter before the former, it conducting the heat more 
fuddenly to your fingers. Thus we can, without pain, handle 

lafs and china cups filled with hot liquor, as tea, &c. but not 
filver ones. A filver tea-pot maft have a wooden handle. Per- 
haps it is for the fame reafon that woollen garments keep the 
body warmer than linen ones equally thick ; woollen keeping 
the natural heat in, or, in other words, not conducting it out te 
air.”” 


The only thing which occurs in the form of a profeffed ef- 
fay, or diflertation, among thefe philofophical papers, is the 
account of an improvement upon the conftruftion of fire- 

places. 
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places whereby rooms are more equally heated, and there is 
a great faving in the expenditure of fuel. This eflay was 
fen rinted at Philadelphia in 17455 and it contains a clear 
apie of the principles by which the author was guided 
in the conttivance of his new invented open floves, which 
afterwards came into genetal ufe under the name of the 
Pennfylvanian fire-places, It is worthy of remark that. 
many of the principles which have fince been brought be. - 
fore the world by the countryman of Franklin, Benjamin 
Count Rumford, for regulating the conftruétion of grates 
and chiritnies, and diminifhing the expenditure of fuel, are to 
be found very clearly laid down and eftablithed in this effay. 
Here we find the falfe opinions concerning the afcent of © 
fmoke in the vents of chimmies fully-expofed; and the true 
caufe of that phanomenon clearly poimted out and proved 
by experiments. Here alfo we find it ftrongly recommended 
to contraét to a fmall opening the throats of .chimnies, in 
order to prevent fmoke, oa to preferve the heated air 
within the roora: and here we find f{pecimens of the con- 
trivance of flues or narrow channels In various direétions 
through which the flame produced by the kindled fuel is 
made forcibly to pafs in order to give out its heat before fi- 
nally efcaping into the atmofphere. Thofe who are ac- 
quainted with Count Rumford’s a@conomical effays, will be 
aware that thefe are fome among the leading principles by 
which he is guided in giving dive@tions for the beft con- 
ftruétion of chimnies and fire places ; fo that ke might with 
propriety have acknowledged his obligations to his philofo- 
phical countryman, when he once more introduced thefe 
principles to the notice of the public. 

When we confider that Franklin lived more than thirty 
vears after he had eftablifhed his claim to be ranked amon 
the moft eminent of philofophers, by his difcoveries in Elec. 
tricity, we are rather furprifed and difappointed that during 
fo long an interval he did, fo little towards increaling the 
flores of phyfical {cience ; and has not added more to the 
flock of new faéts and difcoveries, in a branch, of knowledge, 
in which he feemed fo well calculated to excel. The lite 
ot a@ivity which he undertook to lead, and the public 
trufts which were committed to him, firft as agerit for the 
colony where he refided, and atterwards as Envoy of the 
United States at the court of France, offer indeed fome apo- 
logy for this apparent relaxation of philofophical zeal; and 
on many accounts we regret that he did not devote himfelf 
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more completely to f{cientific purfuits. “Had not his ambi. 
tion led lum to employ his talents in the se ahem field 


of politics, he wonld, doubtlefs, have exerted them in the 
fludy of nature; and would have unfolded to view. man 
faéts which his penetrating mind was well fitted to difco. 
ver; and which may now long elude the refearches of phi. 
lofophical enquirers. 

But it is not impeflible that we may afcribe more than its 
jutt effet, to the circumftance of Franklin’s attention havin 
been latterly engrofled by occupations rather incompatible 
with {cientilic purtuits aud we may thus be led to impute 
to him more of the philofophiéal charaéter than he really 
poflefled. The diftinguifhing charatteriftics of Franklin's 
mind feem to have been a clearnefs of apprehenfion, anda 
fleady undeviating common fenfe. We do not find him 
taking unreftrained excurfions into the more difficult laby. 
rinths of philofophical enquiry, or indulging m conjeéture, 
and hypothefis. He is in the conflant habit of referring to 
acknowledged faéts and obfervations, and fuggefls the trials 
by which his fpeculative opinions may be put to the teft, He 
does not feck for extraore dinary occafions of trying his philo- 
fophical acumen, nor fit down with the preconceived mten- 
tion of conftruéting a philofophical fyilem. It isin the courfe 


of his familiar correfpondence that he propoles his new — 
nations of phanomena, and brings into notice his new dil 

veries. A queftion put bya friend, or an accidental occurrence 
of the d lay, generally form the groundwork of thefe {pecula- 
tions. ‘They are taken up by the author as the ordinary to- 
pict of friendly intercourfe ; they appear to cofl him no la- 
your; and are difcuffed without any parade. If an inge- 
mous folution of a phznomenon 1s fuggelled, it is intro- 
duced with as mach fimplicity, as if it were the moll na- 
tural and obvious explanation that could be offered ; and 
the author feems to value himfelf fo little upon it, that the 
reader isin danger of eltimating a below is real import- 
ance. Tf a mere hypothefis be propofed, the author himfelt 
is the firfl to point out its infufhciency, and abandons it 
with more facility than he had conftruéied it. Even the 
lette . on electric: ity . which are by far the moft finifhed of 
Franklin's performances, are diflinétly charaéterized by ail 
thele peculiarities. They are at firft fuggedied by the acei- 
dental prefent of an ele&rical tube trom a correfpondent 1 m 
London: Franklin and his triends are infenfibly engaged in 
a courfe of eleétricat experiments, the refulis are from time 
iy time communicated fo the London corre[pondent ; eat 
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ral. important difeoveries are made; and at length there 
arifes a finifhed and ingenious theory of eleétricity. 

On this account the writings of Franklin pottets a pecos 
liar charm, They excite a favourable difpofition and a 
friendly intereft in the reader. The author neveg betrays 
any exertion, nor difplays an unwarrantable partiality tor his 
own fpeculations; he affumes no fuperiority over his read- 
ers, nor feeks to elevate the importance of his conce tions, 
by the adventitious aid of*declamation or rhetorical*flou- 
rifhes. He exhibits no falfe zeal, no enthufiafm, but calmly 
and modeftly fecks after truth; and if he fails to find it, has 
no defire to impofe a counterfeit in its ftead. He makes a 
familiar amufement of philofophical fpeculation ; and while 
the reader thinks he has before him an ordinary and unftus 


died letter to a friend, he is infenfibly engaged. in deep dif- 


quifitions of {cience, and made acquainted with the ingeni- 
ous folutions of difficult phenomena. 

Yet we cannot help inferring from all this that Franklin 
is only entitled to a aes among the fecond rank of philos 
fophers. He is admirable in his manner of handling philo« 
fophical truth, which he renders both intelligible and capti- 
vating to his readers; but he does not fearch for it with that 
enthufiafm which can alone bring to light its mofe precious 
arcana. In one of his letters he foeuks of himfelf as too 
thuch addi&ted to indulging in hypothefis, which however 
he feems to have refifted; and confeffes himfelf to be but 
in indolent philofopher, as he was more inclined to fit in 
his chair and explain the phanomena of nature by his pen, 
than put her to the queftion by the more direét and certain 
method of experiment and obfervation. To this it may be 
added, that in the few inflances where Franklin has allowed 
himfelf a wider range of philofophical {peculation, he has 
been by no means eminently fuccefsful, In the prefent 


collection there are feveral letters on the fubjeét of geology, 


containing conjectures concerning the internal revolutions 
which the terraqueous globe has aricient!y undergone; and 
fome attempts to affign the caufes of the prefent remarkable 
and interelling phanomena, which the various ftrata of the 
earth exhibit. In thefe attempts Franklin fometimes lofes 


himfelf in a labyrinth of conjeéture where it is dificult to 


recognize that ipirit of cireumfpeétion and cautious good 
fenfe, by which his wriungs are in general characterized. 
This is remarkably exemplifted in a letter to the abbé Sou- 
lavie, intended to illuftrate a converfation which had paffed 
between him and Franklin, concerning the ‘theory of the 
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eart} ; in which Franklin indulges himfelf in the mof wif. 
onary hypothefes. At one time he is inclined to afcribe alt 
the revolutions or boulever/emens, which the earth has under. 
gone, to the operation of a quantity of air, which he thinks 
may have been condenfed at its centre while the {pherical 
cruft of mould was forming ; and which at a certain depth 
may be of a greater {pecific gravity than gold itfelf, 


“« If,’ fays he, ® one might indulge imagination in fup 

how fuch a globe was formed, I fhould conceive that all the ele. 
ments in feparate particles being originally mixed in confuafion, 
and occupying a great fpace, they would (as foon as the almighty 
fiat ordained gravity, or the mutual attraction of certain parts, 
and the mutual repulfion of others, to exfit) all move to their 
common centre: that the air being a fluid whofe parts 

cach other, though drawn to the common centre by their gra. 
vity, would be denfeft towards the centre, and rarer as more re. 
mote ; confequently all matiers lighter than the central parts of 
that air, and immerfed in it, would recede from the centre, and 
rife till they arrived at that region of the air which,awas of the 
fame fpecific gravity with themfelves, where they would reft; 
while other matter mixed with the lighter air, would defcend, 
and the two meeting, would form the fhell of the firft earth, 
leaving the upper atmofphere nearly clear. The original move. 
ment of the parts towards their common centre would naturally 
form a whirl there ; which would continue upon the turning of 
the new-formed globe upon its axis, and the greateit diameter of 
the fhell would be in its equator. If by any accident afterwards 
the axis fhould be changed, the denfe internal fluid, by altering 


its form, muft burft the fhell, and throw all its fubftance into 
the confufion in which we find it.’? 


This hypothefis Franklin feon abandons, for another not 
lefs vifionary ; according to which he endeavours to account 
for the changes, which the internal confttution of the earth 
has undergone, by the agency of magnetifm. The whole 
univerle he fuppoles to be pervaded by this power, fo that, 
if it were poflible for a man to fly from ftar to ftar, he might 
govern his courfe by the compafs. Our earth has its due 
proportion of this univerfally pervading principle; but the 
soles of the great terreflrial magnet have never been abfo- 
utely permanent, as is admitted by Franklin, although he is 
inclined to derive the parallelifm of the earth’s axis from the 
magnetiim with which it is affeled. This being premifed, 
he favs, it is eafy to conceive that, as the prefent polar and 
equatorial diameters of theearth differ from each other near 
ten leagues, if fome power fhould thift the axis gradually, 
and place it in the prefent equater, making the new equator, 
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s through the prefent poles, there muft enfue a ptodigious 

ing of the waters in the prefent equatorial regions, ‘and 
igious rifing at the polar; fo that vaft traéts would be 
difcovered, that are now under water, and others over- 
whelmed that are now dry. Such fpeculations as thefe 
Franklin himfelf juftly denominates fancies ; and he may 


well fay in allufion to them, that * fuperior beings proba-. 


bly fmile at our theories, and at our prefumption in mak- 
ing them.” 

fe is another diminution of Franklin's philofophical fame, 
that he never employs mathematical invefligation, although he 


does not feem to have been ignorant of the principles of calcu-. 


lation. Without the aid of this inflrument, it is impoffible to 

netrate into the depths of phyfical {cience ; orto rival the 
well-earned fame of a Newton, a Halley, or a Kepler. At 
the fame time it mult be acknowledged, that it is eafier and 
more agreeable to the ftudent to be initiated into the know- 
ledge of nature without the apparatus of algebraical for- 
mule or geometrical diagrams ; and on this account the phi- 
lofophical writings of Franklin will ever ftand high in the 
efteem of the general reader. 

We fhall not here confider Franklin as a political writer, 
in which capacity it was that he firft rofe into eminence and 
public truft ; but it is not certainly the capacity in which he 
will be moft highly honoured by pofterity. 

We are indebted to the prefent editor for prefenting us 
with fome very eatly fpecimens of Franklin’s efforts as a po- 
pular effayift, and thefe confidering the difadvantages under 
which they were produced, are entitled to a favourable ver- 
dit from the impartial critic. They were written by Frank- 
lin when employed by Bradford the printer, at Philadelphia, 
with no higher aim, as he hunfelt informs us in-his memoirs, 
than to give a temporary popularity to a news-paper. ‘Ihey 
are fupplied by the editor’s Americao correfpondent, who, 
it feems, obtained a copy with confiderable difficulty ; as 
fome-depredator had torn from the file of the news-paper in 
the Philadelphia library, feveral of the numbers of thefe ef- 
fays, which appeared under the title of the Buly-Body. The 
uitrodu€tory number has fo much merit, confidering the 
circumftances under which it was compofed, and ts fo near 
an approach to the ftyle of the Speétator, that our readers 
will doubtlefs be gratified by our inferting it. 


‘© THER BUSY-BODY. FO. 1. 


*“ From the American weekly Mercury, from Tuofday Jan 28, 
to Tuefday Feb. 4, 1728—g. 
L1 3 “Mr. 
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«* Mr. Andrew Bradford, | 

‘¢ I defign this to acquaint you, that I, who have fone beg 
one of your courteous, readers, have lately entertained fome 
thoughts of fetting up for an author myfelf: not out of the leat 
vanity, 1 affure you, or defire of fhewing my parts, but purely 
for the good of my country. 

‘‘ T have often obferved with concern, that your Mercury ig 
not always equally entertaining, ‘The delay of thips expected 
in, and want of frefh advices from Europe, make it frequentl 

ry dull; and I find the freezing of our river has the fame ft 
ect on news as trade. With more concern have Ic ntinually 
obferved the growing vices and follies of my countryfolk : and 
though reformation is properly the concern of every man, that 
‘is, every one ought to mend one; yet it is too true in this 
cafe, that what is every body’s bufinefs is no body’s bufinefs, and 
the bufinefs is done accordingly.’ I, therefore, upon mature de. 
liberation, think fit to take no body’s bufinefs wholly into m 
own hands; and, out of zeal for the public good, defign to ere 
myfelf into a kind of cenfor morum ; purpofing, with your al. 
lowance, to make ufe of the Weekly Mercury as a vehicle, in 
which my remonftrances fhall be conveyed to the world. ‘ 

** Tam fenfible I have, in this particular, undertaken a very 
unthankful office, and expect little befides my Jabour for my pains. 
Nay, it is probable, 1 may difpleafea great number of your reads 
ers, who will not very well like to pay ten fhillings a year for be, 
ing told of their faults. But as moft people delightin cenfure, when 
they theméelyes are not the objects of it, if any are offended at 
my publicly expofing their private vices, I promife they hall 
have the fatisfaction, in a very little time, of feeing their good 
friends and neighbours in the fame circumftances, 

‘¢ However, let the fair fex be affured, that I fhall always 
treat them and their affairs with the utmoft decency and refpect. 
I intend now and then to dedicate a chapter wholly to their fer- 


vice; and if my le@tures any way contribute to the embellifhment. 


of their minds, and brightening of their underftandings, without 
offending their modefty, I doubt not of having their favour and 
encouragement. 

‘* It is certain, that no country in the world produces nate- 
rally finer {pirits than ours, men of genius for every kind of fei- 
ence, and capable of acquiring to perfection every qualification, 
that is in efteem among mankind. But as few here have the ad- 
vantage of good buoks, for want of which good eonverfation is 
ftill more fearce, it would doubtlefs have been. very acceptable 
to your readers, if, inftead of an ald out-of-date article from Mufy 
covy or Hungary, you had entertained them with fome well cho, 
fen extras from a good author. This 1 fhall fometimes do, 
when | happen to have nothing of my own to fay that I think of 
more confequence, Sometimes I purpofe to deliver lectures of ate 
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rality Or philofophy; and (becaufe I am‘haturally inclined to be 
meddling .with things that do not concern me) perhaps I may 
fometimes talk politics, And if 1 can by any incans furnifh our 
a weekly entertainment for the. public, that will-give a rational 
diverfion, and at the fame time he initrugtive to the readers, 
I fhall think my leifure hours well employed: and if you pub. 
lith this, Thereby invite all inge@fiious gentlemen and othegs (that 
approve of fuch an undertaking) to my affiftance and correfpoud- 
ence. 

“It is like, by this time, you have a curiofity to be ac- 
guainted with my name and charaéter;. as 1 do not aim.at.publig 
praife, I defign to remain concealed, and there are fuch numbers 
of our family and relations at this time in the country, that, 
though I have figned my name at ill length, 1 am_not under thé 
leait apprehenfion of being diftinguithed and difcoyered by is. 
My character indeed, I would favour you with, but that 1 am 
cautious of praifing myfelf, left I fhould be told my trumpeter’s 
dead, and 1 cannot find in my heart at prefent to fay any thing 
to my own difadvantage. | 

« Tt is very common with authors in their fir performances 
to talk to their readers thus : If this meets with a fuitable recep. 
tion, or, if this fhould meet with encouragement, I fhall hereaf- 
ter publifh, &c. This only manifefts the yalue they put on their 
own writings, fince they think to frighten the public into 
their applaufe, by threatening, that unlefs you approve what they 
have already wrote, they intend never to write again ; when 
perhaps it may not be a’ pin matter, whether they ever do or no," 
As I have not obferved the critics to be more favourable on this 
account, J fhall.always avoid faying any thing of the kind; and. * 
conclude with telling you, that if you fend mea bottle of ink and 
a quire of paper by the bearer, you may depend on hearing fur. 
ther from, | 

| Sir, 
Your moft humble fervant, 
THE BUSY BODY,” 


It is well known that Franklin acquired great celebrity 
during his life time as the atithor ef feveral eflays and jeux 
defprit, in the ftyle of Addifon, Swift, and Arbuthnot. 
Such were his Soliloquy of aa Ephemeris, his mock Defence, 
of Piracy, his Account of American white-wafhing, his Peti- 
tion of the left hand, &c. His f{eriptural Parable againtt 
Perfecution was alfo much admired in its day; but 1s new 
knewn to have been an unblufhing plagiarifm, as was alfo 
his famous epitaph on himfelf as a printer*: a circumftance 
which naturally excites the fufpicion that the merit of fome 
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of his other {maller pieces may not be entirely his own, 
(See Britith Critic, vol. xxx. p. 165.) The morality of 
thefe, and all his other writings, is generally found and 
praife-worthy ; but it is with feriqus regret we add, that he 
was a free thinker in religion, or at leaft that his attachment 
to the caufe of revelation was flimfy and lukewarm in the 
extreme. The proofs of this we had occafion fome time 
ago to notice in the review of Dr. Prieftley’s life *. 





Art. X. A Journal of the Voyages and Travels of a Corps 

» of Difeovery, under the Command of Captain Lewis and Cap- 
tain Clarke, of the Army of the United States; from the Mouth 
of the River Mifjourt, through the interior Parts of North 
America, to the Pacific Ocean; during the Years 1804, 

1805, and 1806. Containing an Authentic Relation of the 
moft interefting Tranfactions during the Expedition: a De. 
feription of the Country: and an Account of its Inhabitants, 
Soil, Climate, Curisfities, and Vegetable and Animal Produc. 
tions. By Patrick Gafs, one of the Perfons employed in the 
Expedition. 8vo. S381 pp. 98. Budd, &c. 1808. 


puis is a very curious and interefling narrative, and a 

very little care and pains would have rendered it much 
more fo. Not indeed on the part of the writer, who ap- 
pears to be a plain, honeft, and unlettered man, who un- 
affettedly defcribes the progrefs and the difficulty of each 
day's march; but the editor or publifber confidering how 
litle is known of the vaft regions between the Mifliffippt 
and ‘the Pacific Ocean, fhould have given us a chart at leait; 
and without any undue varnifhing, might have eafily enli- 
vened the dry narrative of the journalift. We have very 
few books indeed upon this fubject; and, with the excep- 
tion of thofe of Captain Hearne and Mr. Mackenzie, none 
of any authority or value. Without a map it will be hardly 
poiible to make any reader comprehend the dire€tion and 
extent of thefe travels; and we muft be fatisfied with re- 
ferring to the book itfelf, fpecifying that the journal com- 
mences July 27, 180%, when the party proceeded up the 
Miffouri, with the determination of penetrating. to the Pa- 
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* See Brit. Crit. vol, xxx. p. 277. 
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cific Ocean. This was accomplifhed through dangers and 
difficulties exceeding all defeription, The manner in which 
the narrative is given may be feen from the following 
extract. 


‘© Monday 4th.—A fine morning. We embarked early ; 
pafled two large iflands, and a beautifal part of the river, ‘The 
tide raifed the water laft night two feet. We went aboat feven 
miles and came to a large Indian village, where they informed 
us that in two days we thould come to two thips with white peo. 
ple in them, ‘The Indians here have a great deal of new cloth . 
among them, und other articles, which they got from thefe thips. 
We got fome dogs and roots from the’ natives. “The roots are 
of a’ fuperior quality to any I had before feen: they are called 
whapto; refemble a potatoe when cooked, and are about as big 
as a hen’s egg. Game is more plenty here than up the river,’ 
and one of the men killed a deer this morning. At this camp of 
the natives they have 52 canoes, well calculated for riding waves. 
We proceeded on, and paffed fome handfome iflands, and down a 
beautiful part of the river. We alfo pafled a number of Indian 
lodges ; and faw a great many fwans, geefe, ducks, cranes, and 
gulls, We went 28 miles, and encamped on the north fide. In 


‘the evening we faw Mount Rainy on the fame fide. It is @ 


handfome point of a mountain, with little or no timber on it, 
very high, and a confiderable diftance off this place. 

“ Tuefday ¢5th.—We embarked very early. Some rain fell 
laft night about two o’clock, and the morning was cloudy, We 
pafled feveral handfome iflands, generally near the fhore, on the 
one fide or the other of the river. The country on both fides is 
fomewhat higher than what we paffed yelterday, and-clofely co- 
vered with fpruce timber. The bottoms are large, covered with 
cotton-wood, maple, and the like kinds of wood. We paffed a 
great many Indian camps, their lodges made chiefly of poles and 
cedar bark. At noon we ftopped about an hour at an ifland, 
and fome of: the men went out and killed nine brants and a fwan. 
Three of the brants were quite white, except the points of their 
wings, which were black. We proceeded on in the afternoon, 
during which fome rain and a little hail fell; went 91 miles and 
encamped on the north fide. Here the tide rifes and falls four 
feet. 

“* Wednefday 6th.—We fet out early in a cloudy morning, 
after a difagreeable night of rain. Sdw a number of the natives 
going up and down the river in canoes, Alfo pafled fome of 
their lodges. ‘he Indians in this part of the country have but 
few horfes, their intercourfe and bufinefs being chiefly by water, 
The high land comes more clofe on the river in this part. Hav. 
ing gone 29 miles, we encamped on the-fouth fide., 

‘© Thurfday 7th.—We fet out again early in a foggy morn- 
ing; went about fix miles and came to an Indian camp, where 


we 
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we got fome frefh fifh and dogs. ‘The-drefs of the fquaws hem 
is diilerent from that of thofe up the river; it confitts of a loy 

fringe made of foft bark, which they tie round the wailt, and 
which comes down almoft to their knees; and of a fmall robe 

made out of fmail fkins cut into thongs, and wove fon.ewhat like 
carpeting. ‘We remained here about two hours, and then pro. 
ceeded on. At this place the river 1s about three miles wide, 
with a number of {mall iflands, and the country broken. In the 
evening we came to a part of the river where ‘it is five miles 
broad. We went 34 miles, and encamped on the fouth fide, at 
the mouth of a fine {pring. 

‘*. Friday. 8th.—We embarked early. The morning was 
cloudy, and there was a hard wind from the eaft. We went 
about five miles, and came to a bay 12 or 14 miles. wide, We 
had to coaft round it, as the wind raifed the waves fo high we 
could go no other way. We halted and dined at a point on the 
north fide of the bay, where a fmall river comes in, We again 
proceeded on coafting, till we came to a point of land, where the 
bay becomes much narrower, and the water quite falr. The 
waves here ran fo high we were obliged to lie to, and let the 
tide Jeave our canoes on dry ground. ‘This point we called Cape 
Swell; and the bay above, Shallow Bay. as there is no great 
depth of water. In crofling the bay when the tide was out, 
fome of our men got fea-fick, the fwells were fo great. In it 
there are a great many fwans, geefe, ducks, and other waters 
fowls, The whole of this day was wet and difagreeable ; and 
the diftance we made in a ftraight line, was not more than nine 
miles; though the diftance we coafted was above 20 miles. 

«¢ Saturday ogth.— The morning was windy, rainy, and dif- 
agreeable; aud we weve obliged to remain at Cape Swell all day, 
and unload our canoes to prevent them from finking ; notwithe 
ftanding, fome of them did fink, when the tide came in it at noon. 
We had no trefh water, except what rain we caught by putting 
out our veflels. We remained here ali night, and the rain con« 
tinued. 

« Sunday 1oth.—We had a rainy morning, but the wind was 
not fo high as it had been yefterday; and we fet out from Cape 
Swell, coafled along for eight miles, paffed fome high cliffs of 
fandy rocks, and then came to a point; where we found the 
fwells fo high, the wind having rifen, that we could not pro- 
ceed; fo we had to return back about a mile to get a fafe har- 
bour. Here we dined on fome pounded falmon that we had pro- 
cured from the Indians; and unloaded our canoes. After we 
had been here about two hours, it became more calm, and we 
loaded the canoes again, but could not get round the point, the 
fwells were ftill fo high; we therefore put to ata branch of frefh 
water, under high cliffs of rocks, and unloaded again. Here we 
fcarcely had room to lie between the rocks and water: but we 
made shift to do it among fome drift-wood, that had been beat 
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wip by the tide. It tained hard all night, and was very dif. 


agreeable. While on our way down to.day, we faw fome por- 


‘poifes, fea-otter, and a great many fea-gulls. ‘The water is be- 


come very fale. ‘ 

«© Monday 11th,—The morning was wet, and the wind ftill 
blowing, fo that we could not proceed: we’ therefore built large 
fires, and made our fituation as comfortable as poffible, but fill 
bad enough, as we haye no tents or covering to defend us, ex. 
cept our blankets and fome mats we got from the Indians, which 
we put. on poles to keep off the rain, It continued raining and 


lowing all day ; and at four o’clock in the afternoon the tide 


was fo high, that we had to leave our Jodges, until it got lower 
in the evening. Some of the men went about 40 perches up the 
river, and caught 15 fine large fith. 2 

« Tuefday 12th.—A cloudy wet morning, after a terrible 
night of rain, hail, thunder, and lightming. We thought it beft 
to move our camp, and fixed our canoes, and loaded them with 
ftones to keep them dewn. We went about the eighth of a 
mile frem this:place, and fixed ourfelves as well as we could, and 
semained all night. The rain ftill continued, and the river res 
mained very rough. 

‘© Wednefday 1gth.—This was another difagreeable rainy 
day, and we remained at camp, being unable to get away. At 
nine o’clock in the forenoon it became a little more calm than 
ufual, and three men took a canoe, which we got from the Ins 
dians of a kind excellent for riding fwells, and fet out to go to 
the point on the fea-fhore, to afcertain whether there were any 
white people there, or if they wére gone. 2% 

“ Thurfday 14th.—We expeéted laft night to have been able 
to proceed on this morning, but the rain continued, and the river 
fill remained rough: and we are therefore obliged to lie by. 
About noon one of the three men who had gone in the canoe, re. 
turned, having broke the lock of his gun; but the other two 
went on by land, as the fwells ran fo high that they could not 
poflibly get the canoe along, About the fame time fome Indians 
in a canoe came up the river, and had ftolen a gig from the men; 
but the one who returned got it from them again when he came 
up. In the evening Captain Lewis, with four men, ftarted: by 
land, to fee if any white people were to be found, The reft 
remained in camp; and the weather continued wet, and the moft 
difagreeable I had ever feen. 

‘«« Friday 15th.—This morning the weather appeared to fettle 
and clear off, but the river remained ftill rough. So'we were 
obliged to continue here until about one o’clock, when the wea. 
ther became more calm, and we loaded and fet out from our dif. 
agreeable camp; went about three miles, when we came to the 
mouth of the river, where it empties into a handfome bay, Here 
we halted on a fand-beach, formed a comfortable camp, and re- 
mained in full view of the Qccan, at this time more raging than 


pacife. 
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pacific. One of the two men who firft went ont, came to oy 
here, the other had joined Captain Lewis’s party. Laft nj 
the Indians had ftolen their arms and accoutrements, but reftored 
them on the arrival. of Captain Lewis and his men in the 
morning. 

«* Saturday 16th.—This was a clear ree and the wind 


pretty high. We could fee the waves, like {mall mountains, 
rolling out in the ocean, and pretty bad in the bay,” 
P. 230. 


The party returned in ey after an abfence of fome. 
what more than two years, and after traverfing an unknown 
fpace of country, of an extent not eafily to be unagined, 
The volume cannot be perufed without great intereff, 
though a more unadorned book was perhaps never commu- 
nicated to the public. Indeed, with the beft map. that caa 


be procured, nothing can be lefs eafy than to accompany. 


the travellers in their route. We therefore hope, that as 
the book itfelf is a confiderable addition to our geogra 
phical difcoveries, it will appear in a new and more eligible 
form, accompanied by one or more charts illuftrative of the 


track purfued by this Corps of Difcovery. 





Art. XI. StriQures on the Oricin of Moral Evil; in which 
the siypotg of the Rev. Dr. Williams is inveftigated. By 


William Parry, 8vo. 87 pp. 2s. 6d. Conder, &c. 
1808. 


epee origin of moral evil is perhaps the moft perplexin 

fubje& that has ever been difcuffed in the {chools 0 

metaphyfics and theology, We were not therefore furprifed 
at finding much lefs fatisfa€tion in Mr. Parry’s Striétures on 
that fubje&, than we found in his Jnguiry into the Nature 
and Extent of the Infpiration of the Writers of the New Tefta- 
ment*, He overturns indeed completely the hypothefis of 
Dr. Williams; and in this as well as in his former pam- 
phliet he difplays a becoming zeal for the glory of God 
and the interefts of chriftianity ; but we muft confefs that 
to metaphyfical difquifition his talents feem not to be emi- 
nently adapted. Of all this he appears to be himfelf fuffici- 





* See Brit. Crit. vol. xi. p. 39. 
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ently aware ; but, being, it feems, a teacher of theolo 
among the diffenters, he “ was led,” he fays, “ by his of- 
fcial aut , to ftate to the ftudents under his care, his views 


‘of Dr William’s hypothefis on the origin of moral evil, foon 


after it firft appeared ;’” and thofe views are now publifhed 
in compliance with the defire of his highly efteemed friends 
and brethren in the miniftry. 

As Dr. Williams arenes to be an author in high eftima- 
tion among fome clafles of diffenters, it might be very pro- 
per to guard ftudents in theology again{t the pernicious er- 
rors into which they were in danger of being led by the 
weight of his name; but his hypothefis is fo palpably ab- 
furd, that were it not annexed, in the form of notes, to the 
popular works of Dr. Doddridge, it might have been left to 
that total negleft, into which it would long fince have fal- 
len. Its fubftance, as fairly extraéted by the prefent author 
from thofe notes, is comprifed in the four following par- 
ticulars ; 


‘‘ +, That a tendency to defection, both phyfical and moral, is 
of abjolute neceffity, eflential to all created exiftence. 2. That this 
tendency to defection, whether phy fical or moral, is paffve power. 
3. That the certain confequence of leaving intelligent creatures 
to the exercife of liberty, in connection with paflive pren is 
fin; or that liberty terminating upon paffive power (a phrafe not 
very intelligible) is the true caufe and origin of moral evil. 
And 4. That it is pure equity in God, to have intelligent and 
accountable creatures in thefe circumftances, under which, the ix- 
evitable confequence 13, that their liberty will terminate on their 
pave power, and produce a¢tual fin.”” 


Mr. P. fully admits that there is not in any created 
being a tendency to continued phyfical exiftence feparate 
from the fuftaining energy of the Deity, ia whom we live, 
and move, and have our beng. He contends, as we have re- 

eatedly had occafion to do, that the being, which has not 
in itfelf the caufe of exiftence, cannot have in itfelf the caufe 
of perpetual exiftence; and that were He, who called the uni+ 
verfe into being, to withdraw from it his fuftaining care, the 
whole would inflantly revert to its original nihility. On the 
phyfical tendency to defeétion he has therefore no controverfy 
with Dr. Williams; but what is meant, he afks, by aten- 
dency to defe&tion morally confidered, which of ab/olute ne. 
<effity belongs to every created nature ? 


‘© Moral tendency, whether good or bad, in minds, —e 
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the refule of ideas. Some, indeed, have fpoken of a moral hiag 
or tendency; in intelligent beings, antece dent to the exiitence of 
knowledge, or ideas of any kind. But the pefition does not ap. 

pear to be fufceptible of a rational or intelligible explication, 

If inclination, ‘bias, or tendency exift in in v9 Higent minds, previs 
@us to the exiftence of perceptions and ideas, it can be only a 
p*rfical tendency, arifing from the nature a conitruction of the 
mind itfelf, or refulting from its union with an organized fvftem 
of impaired temperament. ‘The latter 1s not fuppofeable in the 
Jf inftance ;’’ and therefore, * if a tendency to moral defeétion 
exifted in angelic beings as foon as they were created, or in Adam 
from the moment of his creation, that tendency muft arife from 
the influence of fome improper vtews and motives in their minds, 
Kut it ts not fuppofable that = improper views or motives 
could dwell! in angels, or in men, a: .foon as created ; for at that 
moment they could have no see ‘as or knowledge but what was 
communicated to them by the Creator, the fource of wildom, 
purity and truth.’”? P. 16. 


Thefe refle&tions are alone fufficient to overturh the hy. 


pothelis of Dr. Wilhams, and thus far we agree entirely, 


with Mr. Parry ; but whert he fays that ‘as foon. as {pitts 
tual. intelligences begin to exit, they mu Jt exift in Knows 
ledce.”’ that “the belt idea we can form of the holinefs of 
immaterial intelligences is, that of a « — io unde rfland the 
purity, /prritual: Me. and authority of God ;’ and that in “a li- 
milar manner, the holinefs of man aft Ars creatron, confilted 
ina right knowledge of his adorable Creatar,’’ we are by no 
micans {ure that we unde rftand him. Ofthe mode of the exe 
ifence of any otherintelligences than men we cannot reafon; 
and we can idee Lireak n “but a very fhort way even of that. 
it feems, however, to be indifputable that the mind of man 
does not, as foon as it begins to exalt, ext/? in knowledge ; for 
what knowledge has the mind of an infa int at the moment of 
its birth? In what knowledge did the mind of Newton exilt 
during found fleep ; or even the mind of Adam, at the very 
infant, when, God having breathed into his noftrils the 
breath of life, he became a living foul? It the firft man pol- 
feffed the fame organs of fenfation with his poflerity, and we 
have never heard it fup pofed that he was defiitute of fuch or- 
gans, we may depend upon it that he had not, any more than 
we have, fnnate meas ¢ and that he mutt have derived all his 
know ledge either through the medium ot his fenfesas wederive 
our’s, ot by the infpiration of the fpirit of God, as the apoftles 
derived their knowledge of foreign tongues, and of the great 
{cheme ot « briianiny. lt is not therefore aélual kucw! ledge, 


but the capacity of knowledge that as the ¢ haracteriftic of mind. 
"Tinat 
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That fuch a capacity—even tte capacity to underftand the 
purity , fpirituality, and authority of God—conftitutes holi- 
nejs, 1 furely a miftake. According to Johnfon, olinefs is 
fanctity + piety ; ; religious goodnef/s; the ftate of being dal. 
‘dowed; dedicated to religion; andto be hely is to be goods 

ious; religious; con ecrated to divine ufe; pure; immactia 
Jate; fac ted» but many a mari has been pure and pious with 
out poffeffing a comprehentfive or right knowledge of God ; 
whillt, we are forry to fay, tranicendent knowledge even of 
divine things does not neceffarily lead to purity and pty. 
Know ledge i is the attribute ot underftanding ; holinels, of 
the heart or affettions. At the moment that Adam fir 
breathed, he could poffefs neither bcc ty.» nor holinefs ; 
though, as his capacity was undoabtedly large, God his in- 
firuétor, and all the powers and propenfities of his mind 
jailly balanced, he could not fail to a¢quire both, and to ac- 
quire them very quickly. 

It does theretore appear fo evident to us, as it does to this 
pattor “p ». 20.) that a the 1 Image ot God 1 in which man was 
created, means his moral and intellectual j unage ;'' nor do we 
know Boom ‘* it is reprefented 1 in (cripture, as confifting 
in knowledge, holinefs, and truth.” It may have confilted in 
sipacity lor knowledge, holinefs and truth, or in mental fae 
culties capable of being trained to knowledge, holinefs and 
truth; but at the inftant of his becoming a living foul, ang 
previous to all inflruétion, external and internal, 1t is evident 
that the firft man could a&ivally know nel thing—not even what 
isnow meant by the word /r uth. That hslinef was an eflential 
part of that image of God, in which man was ereated, may, 
we think, be reafonably doubted ; forin the ninth chapter of 
the book of Genefis men are declared to have been made in 
the i image of God, who are yet fuppoled capable ot murder. 
ing each other. The twenty-fixth verfe of the firft chapter 
might, with great propriety have been rendered—** And 
God faid, Let us make men in our image, after our lke. 
nels, that they may have dominion over the filh of the fea, 
&c, ;"’ for there are various paflages enumerated by Park- 
hurlt, and others which he has not noticed, in w hich the 
Hebrew particle 1, here tranflated and, indilputably means 
that, St, /o a that, to the end that; and we are inclined to think 
that fuch is its meaning here, becaufe men who were born 
alter the fall—indeed, a// men, whether righteous or wicked, 
are gs lared to be made in the image of God. If this be fo, 
thofe powers of men, whatever they be, which enable him to 
exercife dominion over the interior creation, conttitute that 
image of Ged in which Adam was created ; and taking the 
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word in this fenfe, there is a peculiar propriety in the ted. 
fon afligned for the ftri€t prohibition of murder given te 
Noah and his fons. ‘Their authority over the inferior anis 
mals had juft been enlarged. ‘They were permitted to’kil] 
them for food, which it doth not appear that mankind before 
the flood had any right to do; but Jeaft this permiflion fhould 
lead to murder—perhaps to cannibalifm—it is added, 
** Whofo fheddeth man’s blood, by man fhall his blood be 
fhed : for in the image of God made he man ;”’ thus indicats 
ing that all men had the fame dominion over the lives of the 
inferior animals, and that none of them had dominion over 
the life of lis neighbour. 

There is another fenfe in which the image of Ged is unders 
flood, by thofe divines who are acquainted with the hifto 
of the ancient church, of which we fhall take fome*notice by 
and by; but if this capability of exercifing dominion over the 
inferior creation be, as we have no doubt, the meaning of 
the phrafe is ufed in the account which we have of the 
formation of man, Mr. Parry does not exprefs himfelf with 


metaphyfical accuracy, when he fays, p. 20. 


«© If then, as the Mofaic account informs us, Adam was creas 
ted in the image of God, a holy and perfed? creature, formed and cas 
pacitated to enter upon a life of religion, the fair, obvious, and 
unitrained conclufion is, that if his phyfical exiftence were pre. 
ferved, the wutural tendency of the holy ftate in which he was creas 
ted, was not to moral defection, but to continued holine/s.”” 


Mofes does not inform us, that Adam was created a holy 
and perfect creature. He was created a perfect man, or 
more propeily, a man with the powers of his mind and 
body as perfect as mere human powers can be; but he was 
leis perfeét than the angels, for we are affured by the 
Pialmilt, that he ‘* was made a little lower than they;”’ and 
it is not poffible that, at the inftant of his creation, he could 
be otherwile Joly than as Aslime/s is fynonimous with ino- 
cence. In man, and probably in every rational creature, 
politive holinefs muft be acquired under the guidance of 
God’s geod Spirit ; but at the inftant of his creation Adam 
had acguired nothing; he had neither done, nor fad, not 
thought, either good or evil. He had indeed no natural 
tendency to evil, for, as we have already obferved, all his ta- 
culties or the rudiments of his faculuies, were undoubtedly 
belanced in the moft perfeét manner, in order to capacitate him 
to enter with efleét upon a life of religion; but if it be true, 
as this author grants, and as no man of refleétion will deny, 
that ‘‘ moral tendency, whether good or bad, muft be . 
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refult of ideas ;” he could have as little tendency or bias to. 
pofitive holinefs as to evil. He was admirably fitted by the 
temperament of his body and mind to profit under his hea- 
venly inftruétor; but he was likewife liable to err or be led 
into error, aS every tous. capable of improvement mutt be, 
efpecially before pious and virtuous habits were formed in his: 
mind. We agree therefore with the prefent author, though 
not exactly on the fame principles, nor with full approba- 
tion of the manner in which he exprefles his meaning, that 


the fall of Adam 


—*was not the confequence of an inevitable tendency to 
moral defection, effential to his nature as a creature, but muft 
have beeu owing to fome caufe, extraneous of [to] his own pure 
and holy nature, which, as yet, refembled his Creator. Such a 
caufe might prefent temptation to: his mind; and his mind, 
though pure, being not infallible, might be gradually led into 
fome improper and falfe reafonings concerning the authority and 
commandments of his Creator, until, at length, he was feduc-d 
from his fidelity and obedience to God, and fell by voluntary 
tranfgreffion. Exactly in fuch a way as that which has been’ 
now hypothetically fated, the Mofaic account informs us, Adam 
was led into fin, and not in confequence of an internal tendency 
in the conftitution of his nature to moral defection. ——- — Thus 
the firft introduction of fin into our world is fufficiently accounted 
for. But this gives us no affiftance in accounting for the firft 
introduétion of fin into the intelligent creation of God; nor does 
it appear, that we fhould be the better or wifer as to any practical 
purpofe, if it were ever fo fatisfactorily explained.”’ P. 23. 


To this conclufion every pious and humble Chriftian will 
give a hearty affent ; and we think, that if our notions of 
that image of Ged, im which the firft man was created, be ad-. 
mitted as juft, the reafoning, which leads to the conclufion, 
muft prove generally fatisfa€tory; but on Mr. Parry’s’ 
Fancdlans, that Adam was a holy and perfeét creature, with 
a natural tendency to continued holine/s, it may perhaps be 
doubted, whether he has. fufhiciently accounted tor the intro- , 
du€tion of fin even into our world. But we have not yet 
done with the opinions of Divines relpetting the image of 
Ged, and the primeval {tate of man. | 


“* Agreeably,’’ fays the author, ‘* to the account of the crea. 
tion and fall of man, which we have in the book of Genefis,” 
Adam muft have retained. the image of God, in which he was 
created, when he was placed under the additional. difpenfation of . 
divine favour, which promifed a continuance of lite, and higher. 
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happinefs than he was entitled 80 by the law of his creation, og 
condition of his obferving an eafy pofitive precept, fuperadded to 


the general laws of moral obligation, with which he was pits 


vioufly acquainted.”” P, 23. 


All this is unqueftionably true, nor are we aware that it 
has ever been controverted ; but Mr. Parry, who has read 
the works of Bifhoy Bull, cannot be ignorant, that, ac. 
cording to the do€trine of the univerfal church for the four 
firft centuries, Adam, on his introduétion into the terreftrial 
paradife, not only retained the image of God in which he was 
created, but ** was over and above endowed with certain 
fupernatural gifts and powers, infufed by the Spirit of God,” 
in order to make him meet for the enjoyment of that hap. 
pinefs, to which he was now deftined, and which is here 
acknowledged to have been higher than that to which he 
was entitled by the law of his creation. His intelleétual and 
moral powers were fufflicient to fit him for the enjoyment 
of natural blifs, by enabling him to difcharge fuch duties as 
related folely to the prefent life; but to fit him here for 
fupernatural blifs, fupernatural powers were neceflary, as 
higher duties were now to be performed. Accordingly, 
when he had violated the covenant of life, and forfeited his 
title to immortality and celeftial blifs, thofe powers were 
withdrawn, as being no longer neceffary ; but they were re- 
ftored when immortality was reftored through the interpo- 
fition of the Son of God. 

Such was the doétrine of the primitive Church; and fuch 
appears to us to be the dottrine of Scripture. It exhibits 
fuch a view of the fall and redemption of man, as is fufh- 
ciently intelligible to every reflecting mind; it fhows the 
perfett confiftency of the Mofaic hiflory of the firft pair, 
with the known laws of human nature; and, whilft it re-« 
moves from Chriftianity the very foundation of the Pelagian 
and Socinian herefies, it proves the futility of all fyftems of 
religion merely natural *. 

Thefe fupernatural gifts of the Holy Spirit, which were 
beftowed on our firlt parents when they were introduced 
into paradife, have likewife been denominated (whether 
properly or not), that image of God, and that original righteouf- 
né/s, which Adam loft by eating the forbidden fruit. They 
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® See our various articles on the Calviniftic Controverfy ; 
and more efpecially our 24th vol. p. 183, &c, and our 31ft vol. 
PP. 45-—§2- 
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were fo denominated, we believe, by the whole Church, 
except Pelagius and his followers, down to the zra of the 
Reformation ; they were certainly fo denominated by the 
more refpeétable {choolmen and their followers, with whom 
certain reformers had the controverfy, to which Mr. Parry 
alludes at p. 83, of his Stridtures; and we have no hefitation 
to fay, that the {choolmen, had in that controverfy, the 
better of the argument. Righteou/ne/s, in the proper fenfe 
of the word as it is mew ufed, cannot be connected with men; 
for how can a man be made politively ju/?, or righteous, be- 
fore he has done, or faid, or thought any thing? The very 
effence of righteoufnefs, as of every moral virtue, confifts in 
volition; but no man can exert an aét of volition but for 
the attainment of an objeft-of which he has fome notion. 
In their natural ftate, our firft parents were endued with the 
powers of fenfation and reafon to direét their volitions to the 
attainment of natural good; and when they were advanced 
toa higher flate, the gifts of the Holy Ghoft were beftowed 
on them to enlighten their underftandings, and dire& their 
volitions to fupernatural good. That thefe gilts, if really 
beftowed on Adam, were fuperfeded after his creation, can 
admit of no controverfy. The queftion therefore, which, 
at the Reformation was debated between the Lutherans and 
the fchoolmen, amounts, when freed from the ambiguity in- 


troduced into it bythe phrafes, image of God, and original . 


righteoufnefs, fimply to this: when man was placed in the 
garden of Eden, and, on the condition of obferving one pofi- 
tive precept, was promifed eternal life, and higher happinefs, 
than, all agree, he could claim by the law of his creation, 
was he left to qualify himfelf for the enjoyment of that 
happinefs, by the exertion of his mere natural powers, or 
was he taught his duty and enabled, if not wanting to him. 
felf, to perform it by the influence of the Spirit of God ? 
To us it appears wonderful, that this queftion fhould ever 
have been debated among men who have read with atten- 
tion, and really believe the hiftory contained in the three 
firft chapters af the book of Genefis. It appears there, 
that Adam, during his fhort ftate of innocence, held 
conftant communication ‘with his Maker;eand it will be 
found, by comparing fcripture with fcripture, that when 
God has at any time condefcended to inftru€ mankind, the 
outward or oral teaching has always been accompanied by 
fuch internal grace, as was fufficient to enable him to profit 
by the inftruétion. We think therefore that Mr. Parte 
either writes unintelligibly, or is miftaken, when he fays 
(p. 52), . f 
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Cid Fb 


— that man was at firft created in a conformity to that pure 
Being, in whofe image he is faid to have been made; that this 
was the origizal ftate and conftitution of his nature, the moral 


condition in-which God made him, and not any thing fuperadied 


afterwards by fovereign favour, beyond what was. equitably due 
to his accountability fs 


It istrue that he feems to have Turretine, and Spanheim, 
and other men of eminent learning on his fide; but there 
are numbcrlefs men of equal learning againft him, befides 
all the writers of the primitive Church, to whom, when they 
ere unanimous in any doétrine, we are inclined to pay greater 
deference than to the mere authority of any modern Divines 
whatever. 

But though we cannot adopt the author’s notions on this 
fuubjeét, nor praife his ftyle, we approve highly of the ge- 
neral tendency of his Stri€tures on the Origin of Moral 
Evil, and fincerely with, that every Diffenting teacher of 

youth poffefled an ‘equal {hare of modelty and fobernefs of 
thinking. Our cars would not then be fhocked, as they 
h ave repeatedly been, with the arrogant dogmatifm and blaf- 
phemics of their Pricftleys and their Belfhams; for they 
would all perceive, with Mr. Parry, that to attempt the im- 


provement of Chriftianity by metaphyfical refinements on 
its doctrines, or by engrafting on them 


—‘* curious, fpeculative, or abftrufe opinions, which have 
no fupport or countenance from the plain languag age of the New 
‘Tettament, or any juft critical deductions from it, is to hold up 
a feeble taper to illuminace the meridian fan.’ P. 7 7150 
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POETRY 
A mt. 2c Senfibility, ane O04 be r Poems. By John Robins, julte 
izmo, js. Cadcll and Davies. 1806, 


‘The author of this little volume claims our critical indulgence 
in by: earneft and impreflive a manner, tha 


that it Is Ampoflible to fpeakt 


* his compo fitions with any thing like afperity. They are all 
“f a melancholy turn, w hich is accoun ted for trom the circum- 
ance 
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flance of theix,having been written under the preffure of ill health 
and forrow. If they poffefs no diftinguifhed vigour or beauty, 
they are characterized by no glaring detects. | 


Art. 13. Corruption and Intolerance: Tavo Poems, With Notes. 
Wddreffed to an Englifoman. By an Irifoman, 8v0. §5 pp- 
Carpenter. 1808, 


The firft of thefe poems is a declamation (for the. moft part) 
in fluent and animated verfe, againit the fuppofed corruptions of 
the Britifh Government, and the progreflive increafe of the in- 
fluence of the Crown fince the Revolution in-1688 ; an event 
which this author, like other modern patriots, confiders as unde- 
ferving of the honourable mention ufually made of it, and by no 
means conducive to Britifh liberty ;-fince, although the royal 
prerogative was, on that occafion, diminiihed, corrupt: influence 
has been fuffered to remain. ‘There is not much novelty in this 
do&trine ; the anfwer to which (fo far as it applies to that degree 
of influence of the Crown and Peers, which forms a counterpoife 
to the greater power of the Commons). has joften been given. 
In effect, it amounts only to Mr. Dunning’s famous propofitions 
tefpecting the influence of the Crown; the’ very adoption of 
which by the Houfe fully difproved the affertion it cantained, 

Of the poem upon Intoleranceawe have as yet only the firft 

art; but it may, we prefume,. be confidered as’ intended for a 
alo of the whole. In poetical merit it is inferior to its 
recurfor ; but what it wants in real energy is amply made up 
in bitternefs and violence. It reminds us of what Mr, Burke 
{rid of the French Revolutionifts, that ‘* they declaimed againtt 
monks in the fpirit of a monk.’’? So does this Hibernian Poet 
inveigh againft thofe whom he deems ‘‘ intolerant’’ in the true 
fpirit of intolerance. What will the candid reader think of fuch 
lines as the following ? Speaking to a fuppofed friend, he fays - 


-< 





‘¢ yes, ev’n thy Pittite heart 

Would burn tothink that fuch a blooming part 

Of the world’s garden, rich in nature’s charms, 

And fill’d with focial fouls and vigorous arms, 
Should be the victim of that canting crew, 

So fmooth, fo godly, yet fo devilith too, 

Who, arm’d at once with pray’r-books and with whips, 
‘Blood on their hands, and Scripture on their lips, |: 
Tyrants by creed, and torturers.by text, 
Make ¢his life hell in honour of the xexz / 
Your R-defd-les, P-rc-v-ls—oh, gracious Heaven ! 
If I’m prefumptuous, be my tongue forgiven, 
When here I fwear, by my foul’s hope of reft, * 
I’d rather have been born, ere man was bleft 

With the pure dawn of revelation’s light, © 
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Yes !—rather plunge me back in Pagan night, 

And take my chance with Socrates for blifs, 

Than be the Chriftian of a faith like this, 

Which builds on heavenly cant its earthly fway, 
And in a convert mousns to lefe a prey ; 

Which, binding polity in fpiritual chains, 

And tainting piety with temporal ftains, 

Corrapts both State and Church, and makes an oath 
The knave and atheift’s paffport into both— | 
Which, while it dooms diffenting fouls to know 
Nor blifs abeve nor liberty below, 

Adds the flave’s fuffering to the-finner's fear, 

And, left he fcape hereafter, racks him here!’* P, 45° 

We confefs our Pittite hearts did burn a little on reading thig 
paffage, though not exattly with the flame which the author 
would defye to kindle. A writer who can ¢hus defignate fuch 
men as Lord Redefdale and Mr. Percival (the former of whom, 
by the way, brought forward fome of the moft important relax. 
ations of the penal laws in England againft Roman Catholics) 
would, we conceive, if he had lived in the times of rea/ perfecution, 
have been as likely as any man to employ ‘fire and faggot’® 
againft all who ventured to queftion his dogmas, or deny his in. 
fallibility, Inthe prayer that “ his tongue’’ (or rather his pen) 
«¢ may be forgiven,’’ we heartily join. The attempt in the notes 
to prove (by a few individual inftances) that Proteftants in ge. 
neral have been as intolerant as Roman Catholics, is fo extrava. 
gantly abfurd, as not to deferve a ferious anfwer. 

From advocates like this writer, the caufe of the Romanifts 
muft derive far lefs advantage than it will receive injury. The 
whole courfe of the prefent reign has prefented a feries of indul- 
gences and conceffions to that body : but becaufe fome of the beft 
(nay. and the moft truly liberal-minded) men have refifted the 
meafure of abolifhing all diftin€tions, they are by fuch writers 
ftismatized as bigots, and compared to the moft cruel tyrants, 
who have invaded the liberties, or domineered over the con. 
fciences ef mankind. Fortunately, fuch illiberal exaggerations dee 
firoy the effect which they are intended to produce. . 


Axt. 14. The Imperial Confpirater overthrown ; or Spanifo Peijon 
for Subjugation. The lat A& of a long Tragedy. A Serio- 
burle/que Performance. By H, P. Edwards, Byq. 


We do not quite underftand the expreffion of ‘* Spanifh Poifen 
for Subjugation 5’’ but this performance feems to be written, 
upon the whole, with a good intention, namely, to paint the re- 
morfe, and in fome fort anticipate the end of the Corfican ufarper. 
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This, we are concerned to fay, is all we can alledge in its favour ; 

fince the author, with much extravagance of imagination, 

appears to have little idea of poetry, nor even, accurately, to 

know the ftru@ure of verfe. Buonaparte is here reprefented as 

not only agonized by the remorfe of confcience (which he ex. 

prefles in fome moft fatiguing foliloquies) but terrified by fuper. 

natural appearances, and aflailed by a demon, whether Satan 
in propria perfond, or one of his reprefentatives, we are not 
exactly told. He is foothed and encouraged by his minifter, 
Talleyrand ; but the demon lulls the sity gp) to fleep, then 
raifes the apparition of a woman {we fuppofe /iberty) who enu. 
merates Napoleon’s offences againft her, and imprecates vengeance 
on his perfidy. The demon next conjures up the ghoft of the 
Great Frederick of Pruffia; whom the author moit ignorantly 
reprefents as being the ‘ firft to break the odious regal league’? 
(as he is pleafed to term it) againft the freedom of France (a 
mifnomer for the French Revolution) whereas he had been dead 
fome years before the French Revolution began, Finally, Buona- 
parte takes the devil’s advice; and blows his -brains our. In 
fhort, the whole is a rhapfody which we know not how to dee 
{cribe more aptly than by the trite appellation of ‘* Profe run 
mad.’* 


Art.15. The Battle of Maida, an Epic Poem, by Lieut.-Colone? 
Richard Scott, of the Honourable Eaft India Company’s Bengal 
Eftablifoment. 129m0o. 38. 6d. Hatchard. 1805. 


We with the author had not called this an Epic Poem, as we 
are feemingly in great danger of having Epic Poems as thick as 
mufhrooms. ‘The poem is pleafing, and will be read with muck 
intereft and fatisfa€tion. The writer promifes another poem, 
with fimilar notes of illuftration, on the fubjet of Eaft Indian 
hoftilities. He appears well qualified for the undertaking to nar, 
rate events guorum pars ipfe fuit. If his verfification is not r 
markablyenergetic, it is pleafing, and fufficiently corre&t; a 
the netes convey a confiderable fhare of information and amufe. 
mente 


DRAMATIC. 


Axt.16. The Caitiff of Corfica, or the Univerfal Banditto.. An 
Hiftorical Drama in Five A&s: exhibiting the Chara@ers, moral 
and political, of the principal Perfonages throug bout the French 
Revolution, with their Portraits, reduced from the original Oil 
Paintings im the Mufeum at Paris. 8vo. 284 pp. 78. 6d. 
Budd. 1807. 


This is a moft extraordinary drama, comprifing the whole 
fpace of time, and molt of the events, from the commencement 
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of the French Revolution to the coronation of Bonaparte, as 
Einperor. There are indeed many additions, fuch as a fuper. 
natural vifion, by which Bonaparte is fometimes terrified and 
fometimes admonifhed. - The whole is a tedious furrago, cem. 
pounded of trath and fiction, which it would be fuperfluous to 


criticize, as we cannot conceive it willever be read. Prefixed to’ 


it are fhort and very fuperficial accounts of the leading French 
Revolutionifts, compiled from fome of the hiftories of that pe. 
riod, The drama itfelf confiits of two hundred and forty pages, 
and comprehends a period of nearly fifteen years. As it feems to 
be written with good intentions, and as fome of our readers ma 
require a practical leffon of patience, we may, to fuch perfons, re. 
commend an attempt to perufe it. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 17. Geraldine Fauconhere. In three Volumes. 12mo, 
18s. Wilkie. 1808. 


Of Clarentine, the former produéiion of this writer, an. 
nounced in the title page, we have no knowledge, but we have 
no fcruple in affirming that this is a fuperior performance to moft 
of the kind that we have lately feen. It does not furprife, afto. 
nifh, or electrify the reader, but it foothes into complacency by. 
its calm, quiet, good fenfe, and unadorned recital of events, very 
likely to take placein any elegant family, The hero and heroine 
are deftined for each other betore they meet, but for a time they 
take a moft unaccountable diflike to one another; this leads to 
certain perplexities and embarraffments, which are very well told, 
and ingenioufly removed. ‘They mutually undergo a change of 
fentiment, and form as ftrong an attachment as they had before 
conceived averfion; this alfo produces certain entanglements, 
which keep curiofity and anxiety awake. The defired explana. 
tion at length takes place, and all parties are ultimately as bene 
as love and matrimony can make them, ‘The underplots are of 
NO great importance, yet throughout the chara@ters are well drawn 
and well fupported. The fentiments are unexceptionable, and 
the language excellent, but we are not at all furprifed at this, 
as we underftand it to have been written by a female of a fa- 
mily, which has not only been diftinguifhed in this, but in 
much higher, and indeed in almoft every department of iiteras 
ture, 
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Arr. 18. The Wedding Day. A Nowel. By Elizabeth Vabella 
Spence, Author of “ The Nobility of the Heart,” Ge, See 
g vols. rzmo. Longman and Co. 1807. 


‘The Novel before us is one of the moft pleafing that we have 
lately met with. It turns chiefly on the difappointment of a 
young lady on her wedding day. Her lover, in a fit of erroneous 
jealoufy, inftead of meeting her at the altar, engages in a duel 
with a fuppofed rival, whom he wounds dangeroufly. ‘The mif. 
take, however, is difcovered, and they are at length happily 
united. | 

The moral of this ftory (though not very new or ftriking) is’ 
inexceptionable, and the language eafy and flowing. One in- 
ftance of ungrammatical affectation we cannot help noticing, efpe. 
cially as we have obferved it in the works of forme fuperior writers. 
The author has a moft determined averfion to the relative pro. 
noun which, and its fubftitute shat. To this averfion fhe facri. 
fices propriety, and fometimes even perfpicuity ; as in the fols 
lowing fentence: (vol. 2, p. 65) ** Indeed, indeed, this is not a 
place tor afcene, J will not attempt to difguife, is greatly afflict. 
ing to both.’? The reader muft immediately perceive the awk- 
wardnefs, and even obfcurity, in this fentence, owing to the omifs 
fion of the proferibed, but material word avéich. Several other 
fentences, of a fimilar kind, occur. Our fair writers of novels 
should correct this affeftation. In moft refpects thefe little 
volumes deferve praife, and may be read with amufement, 


Art. 19. Talents Improved; or, The Philan:hropif. By the 
Author of Interefiing Converfations, Se, 12m0. 276 pp. 


5S. Williams and Smith. No date. 


This is no ordinary tale. The defign of the fa‘r author is 
** to convey religious inftruction, in an eafy and familiar manner, 
to young and inconfiderate minds.’’ P.1i1., Her pages are cons 
fefledly grave, but that gravity has not degenerated into dulluefs. 

The hero of the narrative, Sir Charles Bright, is introduced to 
us at the age of ten years; being of an amiable temper and agrece: 
able manners, with great acutenefs of genius; now an orphan, 
and fole heir to a wealthy baronet. He had been committed by 
his father to the care of atutor, Mr. D. a /cholar, not profound 
indeed ; and a gentleman, in the common ufe of that word; a 
pbilofopher (as many perfons are called) but not a Chriftian, The 
old baronet appears to have been of the fame ftamp; nor had he 
{uffered his fon to read the Bible, to learn a catechifm, nor 
to enter achurch. It was of courfe a favourite fentiment of 
fuch a tutor, that no religious principles fhould be inftilled into 
the minds of youth, who. fhould be left free to form their own 
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At p. 23, another perfon is introduced to us, an important 
character in this narrative; Roger Tru, the fon of an honet 
farmer, one of the late baronet’s tenants ; a young man ‘¢ eminently 
qualified for the tafk of imparting religious information ;"* (p. 22.) 
having received, in his father’s houfe, ftrong impreflions of the 
truth and value of religion; but having read no other book than 
the Bible. This man’s grateful attentions to the young baronet 
were returned with condefcending kindnefs ; but in vain does he 
at prefent endeavour, to counteract the txtor’s views. While the 
former recommends reading the Bible, the other confines his pupil 
to Natural Hiffory ; the writers of which too often contrive to 
hide the Creator while they difplay his works. 

At the Univerfity Sir Charles itudies only mathematics, difre. 
garding the Bible, the Prayer-book, and divine fervice. At p. 4, 
a young friend, defigned for the church, fays he had been in. 
formed by many excellent judges, that “ a plain moral difcourfe 
was ail that an enlightened churchman was expected to deliver by 
any congregation folerably genteel,’”’ p. 41. The author fhould 
have added, that this information was incorre&t; though morality 
' founded on true Chriftian principles certainly ought never to be 
excluded from the church. At the age of 21 Sir Charles leaves 
college, and refides in the family manfion, in the fociety of Mr. 
D. He is urged to enter into parliament, ‘* but he faw an evi- 
dent impropriety in being the reprefentative of a country, and 
a defpifer of the religion eftablifhed by its laws.’’ P. 44. 

ifs Warian, who appears in an epifode, holds out a ftrong 
warning to females entering into the world! Defect in judgment, 
and vanity of difpofition, are the leading features of her charac. 
ter. She liftened to the maxim, received by too many of her 
fex, that “ a reformed rake will make the beft hufband;’’ and, 
knowing Mr. Alida to he of that defcription, fhe encouraged 
his addrefies, made on their very firft interview. Her mother’s 
diffuafions were in vain; a private correfpondence by letter was 
continued for fome time. At length, even the parents littened to 
his propofals ; but deferring their actual confent, the eloped with 
him, under a promife of marriage, and was plunged into a ftate of 
infamy and ruin. The tutor Mr. D. dies in great diftrefs of 
mind, but almoft converted by honeft Roger Trufty, who indulges 
“* tlie hope, that he was one of thofe wery rare monuments of 
grace faved at the eleventh hour.’’ Sir Charles dates ‘¢ his own 
clear views of Gofpel do¢trines’’ from a converfation between Mr. 
D. and Trufty, (p. 227.) and afterwards becomes a convinced and 
confirmed believer. 

Yhap. xx. feems intended chiefly to ridicule ‘‘a grave pate 
fon,”? thaking powder froma large wig, and vehement words 
from his lips. If his manners and opinions are not thofe of the 
clergy in general, why is this character introduced 2? Such an 
exhibition icems te indicate an illiberal prejudice in the author. 
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The narrative is fomewhat haftily concluded, by Sir Charles's 
fixing his affetions upon, and marrying, a young woman of his 
own reformed fentiments, and by his introduétion into parlia. 
ment. 

Several incidents and expreffions, in this volume, might lead ug 
to call it methodifiical: but it is not uniform; for many of the 
declared fentiments are clearly anti-methodifiical; and we give the 
author credit for very good intention, rec ing in future @ 
more exact confiftency in the exhibition of her religious epinions. 


BOTANY, 


Arr. 20. A Catalogue of Plants growing in the Vicinity of Bere 
ewick upon Tweed. By J$.V.Thompfon, Efg. 8v0, 132 PPe 
J. White, Fleet-ftreet. 1807. 


The utility of works of this kind is generally acknowledged 3 
they not only excite a local intereft in botanical purfuits, but alfo 
afford to the general botanift a facility in meeting with {fpecimens 
of plants, which are perhaps confined to particular diftricts of the 
country. «Several Flor of this kind have been publithed ; the 
moft celebrated are, Lightfoot’s Flora Scotica, han’s Flora 
Cantabrigienfis; and Sibthorpe’s Flora Oxonienfis, “The work 
before us contains an enumeration of 564 fpécies, including the 
clafs cryptogamia. We think that nature has been particularly 
parfimonious in her diftribution of vegetable bounties to this dif- 
trict, if this is to be confideted as a complete Flora of it. Amon 
the fcarce plants to be found here, we notice the Thalic&trum mims, 
Geranium fanguineum, Aftragulus glycyphyllus, Gnaphaliam 
dioicum, Lycopodium felago, Hieracium murorum, &c. 

The work is neatly printed, and ornamented with an engraved 
title-page, and a plate to illuftrate the fruttification of plants, 
It cannot fail to prove a very ufeful companion for a botanica} 
excurfion, in the neighbourhood.to which it is peculiarly adapted, 
though there is not much in it to gttract the general botanift, 


MEDICINE. 


Ant. 21, An reap’ the Difeafes incident to Children. By 
William Heberden, M.D. F.R.S. Phyfician Extraordinary te 
the King, and Phyfitian to the Queen, 12m0, 120 pp. 98. 6d, 
Payne. 1807. 


We are informed by the author, that this is a tranflation of 
the Epitome Morborum Puerilium, which he publithed fome time 


ago ;,and that the only deviation from the original Latin edi- 
: tion, 
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tion, is the.infertion of an additional chapter on the fabje% of 


the purple fpots, which fomerimes appear on the fin. Children 
are fubgeét to all the difeafes of adults, and are affected with 
fome peculiar to themfelves; their delicate organization, the 
svurious changes -which take place before they arrive at puberty, 


and the abfurd and improper manner in which they are often 


treated, all contribute to render them liable to morbid action, 
Confidering- thefe things, aud the importance neceflarily attached 
tp them,) we cannot but exprefs fome furprife, that this learned 
hyfician could hope to comprefs the whole of the difeafes of 
children within fo fmall a fpace. We are aware that this is an 
epitome; but is it not too fhort to teach the uninformed ? while 
its contents muft be familiar to practitioners, even of moderate at. 
taiyments, In jaftice to the author, we quote his own opi. 
nion of the work. ‘* The reader muft not expect any thing 
new or uncommon on fuch a fubjeét. It has been my en- 
deavour to illuftrate it rather by the reje€tion of what is fatile 
or impertinent, than by a folicitous efquiry for new matter, or 
by any additions of my own. Moft, if not all the difeafes which 
‘ave here’ noticed, have been defcribed more at Jength by other 
authors.’’. Pref. p. vi. We with, however, that the author 
had been more folicitous to enquire for new matter, and had 
produced, if poffible, fome original difcoveries. Each difeafe 
forms the fubject of a chapter; and, asa fpecimen, we fhall infert 
a whole chapter, and that certainly net the fhorteit in the book 
by a page. 


“© CHAP. XLI. OF THE MEASLES. 


*¢ The figns of the meafles are thefe: a fever, a dry cough, 
watery and woak eyes, fwelling of the eyelids, fneezing. Thefe 
recede the eruption about three days, Generally on the fourth 
bay, there come out {mall red fpots, firft on the face, and the 
day following on the arms and reft of the body; after four days 
more, they die away intoa branny fcurf; and prefently all the fymp- 
goms fubfide. In a few, at this period, the fever and reftleffnefs 
increafes; and fometimes a fpeedy death, fometimes a flow decline 
follows. ‘The cough, and difficulty ef breathing, may require 


bleeding on any day of the difeafe. Befides, by cooling dict and 


medicines, the heat and fever is as much as poflible to be miti- 
gated. To procure fleepy a'dram of the poppy fyrup, or three or 
four drops of the tincture of opium, are often neceflary. Laftly, 
when. the difeafe 1s paft, fome opening phyfic fhould be*admi- 
miftered.. This diforder lics concealed. in the habit, fometimes ten, 
fometimes fourteen days before it fhews itfelf,’’ 
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POLITICS. vis alg : 


Art. 22. <A Shkeich of the State of Ireland, paft and prefent 
Second Edition, 8vo. 64 pp. Carpenter. 1808. 


Although this traéton the ftate of Ireland is brief, confider. 
ing the extent of the fubject, it is, to us, one of the moft 
interefting which we have ever perufed; fince the author has, 
deeply probed thofe evils, which moft politicians have touched 
only in a fuperficial manner; and difcufies with temper and ime, 
partiality a fubject, which has inflamed the pallions and warped 
the judgme nt of almoft every other writer. 

He firft gives a curfory account of the principal events ia 
the hiftory of Ireland, prior to the prefent period, with charac. 
ters of the moft diftinguithed perfons who have adminiftered the 
government, or influenced the polities of that kingdom. The writer 
imputes the chief errors of England, in the management of that 
de ependency, to ‘¢ felf-confidence in her fyftem,’’ which, he fays, 
is. “ wifdom at home, and folly abroad!’ The character he 
gives of the Irifh nation, at p. 27, is firiking, and we believe, 
upon the whole, juft, The condition of the Irith peafantry is 
then defcribed, in order to fhow the wide difference between 
their manners ‘and cuftems and thofe of Englifh labourers, and 
thus to account for many of the evils of which we complain! 
Although the author profeffes himfelf to be friendly to what is 
(fo very imprope rly) called ** Catholic emancipation,’’ he ridi. 
cules thofe who deem it a panacea for all evils, ‘alone beneficial, 
alone neceffary.’? ‘* Who,’’ he afks, ** can be emancipated, 
and from what? At moft fix Lords, one hundred and fifty Com. 
moners, and twenty Ecclefiaftics, from four or five difabilities, 
which reach not, intereft not, the mafs of the community. 
Theorifts traee from the political exclufion of the peer, the . 
mental debafement of the peafant—truly, perhaps, in a people 
affluent and enlightened ; truly in fmall and polifhed {tates ; 
falfely in a great mafs of penury and ignorance. _ He therefore 
juttly coneludes, that enlightening two millions is more im. 
portant than indulging two hundred.”’ 

After fhowing that the Irith proteftant has alfo 4s griev~ 
unces, and labours under difabilities, in fome refpects as import. 
ant as thofe of the Catholic, he enumerates the fources of mis- 
fortune to Ireland; which, in his opinion, are, 1. The igno. 
rance. 2. The poverty. 3. The political debafement of the 
inferior orders. 4. The Catholic code. 5. The provinciality of 
the government. On this ftatement it is obvious to remark, 

that the 4th fource of evil is, by the author’s preceding admit. 
fion, almoft entirely done away. 

The remedy for the firft of thofe evils (the. grofs i ignorance of 
the lower orders of Irihh) muf, fay s the anthor, © be fought in 

its 
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its caufes; a narrow and fectarian plan of public education, the 
miftaken policy of the popifh priefthood, the abfence or indo. 
lence of the eftablifhed Clergy ; fources,’’ (he adds) of more and 
greater evils than Ireland thinks, or England would believe.” 
As one remedy, he propofes, that ‘* thofe only fhould vote ar 
elections, who can write and read their own affidavits of re. 
giftry.’? He would alfo compel the Roman Catholic Priefts ta 
inftru& their flocks, or fuffer them to be inftruéted ; and he would 
oblige the eftablifhed Clergy to refide. 


For the exattions of owners, and the confequent indigence of the 


eultivators of land, he finds more difficulty“in fuggefting a remedy, 

but points out the il] confequences to the landlords themfelves. The 

complaint againft tithes he would obviate by commuting them 

into ‘* a poundage upon all rents;’? a meafure affuredly liable to 

ftrong objections. ‘The debafement of the inferior orders, he 

thinks, might be, ina great degree, remedied by leffening the ex- 
nce of proceedings at law. 

On the fubjeét of the Raman Catholics this author, whether 
judicious or not, is at leaft impartial. He fhows the futility of 
many of the arguments by which their claims are fupported ; 
but he alfo alledges, that the grounds on which they have been 
oppofed are equally weak ; and contends, that having gone fo 
far in our conceffions (particularly as to the right of voting at 
ele@ions) ‘* we muft refume all that we have granted, or grant 
all that we retain.’* He confidently advifes the latter courfe, 
on the ground, that ‘ perfect toleration,’? which (he admits) 
‘* was before the union impratticable,’’ is become fafe by that 
event. But he deems the meafure only expedient on five con. 
ditions ; to the fecond of which, (namely, ‘ that the priefthood 
be catholic, but not pop; paid by the State, approved by the 
Crown, and independent of all foreign controul’’) the Romanitfts 
themfelves, both priefts and laity, have lately declared they will 

ever confent. 

On the fifth caufe of the misfortunes of Ireland (the defects of 
its government), the author does not think it proper to dilate; 
but concludes with fome feafonable admonitions againft the fre- 
quent changes of Irifh Governors and Minifters, the want of 
local knowledge in the latter, and the confequent fluctuation in 
their councils and difcordance in their fyftems. Nor is he lefs 
fevere on ‘the madnefs or malice of parliamentary factions ; 
brandifhing (as he terms it) Ireland againit the Minifter, not the 
enemy.’’ 

Upon the whole, though we are not prepared to accede to all 
the opinions of this author, we deem his work deferving of much 
attention and praife ; of attention, for the loca! information it 
contains, and the juft ideas it frequently exprefles ; of praife, 
for the candour of the writer’s fentiments, the impartiality of his 
judgments, and the appasent purity. of his motives, 
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Ant. 23. The Dawn of Liberty on the Continent of Europe; or the 
"Struggle of the Spanifo Patriots for the Emancipation 4 their 


Country. By F. Age. 8vo. 8q pp. 2s. 6d.. Agg, Briftol. 
Longman and Co. London. 1808. 


The object of this well-intended publecation is apparently to 
place in one point of yiew all the late tranfactions in Spain, to 
jhow in its true colours the atrocious condu&t of the Corfican 
ufurper towards the oppreffed Sovereign and peaple of that king. 
dom, and to anticipate the probable refult of the prefent conteft. 
In detailing the principal facts, the author has done little more than 
copy the accounts which have appeared from time to time in the 
public papers. His conje€tures refpecting the event of the prefent 
awful conflict, accord with the general hope and expeétation. 
He remarks {juftly in our opinion) that ‘* among the many in- 
f{urreGtions and commotions recorded in hiftoric annals, it would 
be difficult to point out one, where a whole people, as it were, 
with one general * momentary impulfe, revolted againft an op. 

reffor; where Generals and their armies, Governors, Nobles 
and Princes, felt precifely the fame. fentiment ; where one pro. 
vince poured forth its hundreds or thoufands, and was immedi- 
ately outdone by the exertions of another; and yet, when, in 
the very moment of the confufion naturally refulting from fuch 
ardour, a certain arrangement was obferved, where every mea. 
{ure was dittated by a wife policy, and executed with a fyfte- 
matic regularity.’ ‘* The only ground then (he thinks) on 
which a judgment can be founded, muft arife out of the circum. 
frances and fituation of the country.’* Thefe circumftances, he pro- 
ceeds to ftate, and, upon the whole, is of opinion (in which we 
hope he is not aecctvely ** that, under Divine Providence, Spain 
may now be enabled to effect her own deliverance from the power 
of French defpotifm.’ 

He then, from the hiftory of Spain, gives feveral inftances of 
the fpirit and bravery of its inhabitants. Of that bravery we 
cannot have a doubt: but the author appears to be too fanguine 
in the anticipation of any immediate diverfion of the French forces 
on the fide of Germany, and ftill more fo in the expeCtation of any 
interference of the northern powers in behalf of Spain. Yet we 
flatter ourfelves that the zeal which appears to animate the brave 
Spanifh people, generoufly feconded by Great-Britain, may, not. 
withftanding fome reverfes, be ultimately bleffed with fuccefs, 
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* Inftantancous fhould rather have been the expreffion, ‘The 


term ‘* momentary’? would imply that the exertions immediately 
ecafed, 
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A RT. 24% Remarks ON the i iftice avd Impolicy of our late Attack 
xpon Denmark, 8v0. 70 pp» Mathews and Leigh. 1807, 


Our opinion on the fubjet difcaffed by this author has been de- 
clared on * more than one occafion; and we do not find ourfelves 
called upon, by any argaments here produced to renew the dif. 
enffion. ‘The writer before us « hiefly points his artillery againtt 
Mr. Cobbett ; whofe reafonings, however, if we righ itly recol- 
bet then, he ‘does not fairly reprefent ; that writer not hi aving, 
we believe, afferted that nations are not bound in their condu@ 
to each other by any rules of juftice ; but that the rules laid down 
by writers on the law of nations reft not on the mere authority 
of thofe writers, but on their own intrintic reafonablenefs, and 
their application to the circumftances of the times. He there- 
fore infifts that Buonaparte having, in effect, violated all thofe 
rules, and feized on th refources of all the weaker powers, when 
they could be employed to the annoyance $0 Britain, it was law. 


ful, and even necefiarv, to anti ij ite m w! en hi s dk lign was 
evident . and ifs ac omplifhar nt moi i ertain This, we 
think, is alfo fully proved in the Pamphlet vntitl d © Caufes of 
the Exped.tion againit Copenhagen 5;”’ an able work, which we 


have already noticed, and which, we think, obviates the prin. 
cipal arguments ufed by this author. We fhall not, therefore, 
go through them here. Same of them are founded on a mifcon= 
ception or mifreprefentation of facts. He feems to think that we 
attacked the capital 0! Denmark wantonly and without any pre- 
vious requifition ; whereas the reqatfition wh ich we made (which 
was qual fied as ie aS Was po flible, confi ifttently with wal own 
j 


fecurits ; Was fuct i} AS th e court ot De nmark itt If, ac quaint t d, 
as it was, with the character, and fully fenfible of the power of 


ourenemy, muft have known to be grounded on the principles of 


ik ttedetfence 


This author indeed Ae fents Denmark as not only a bond 
neutral power (contrary co the whole tenor of her conduct) but 
. ‘7 . | > . : 
even as frievadly to Gr 1t- Britain, and gravely aflert: that 


** during the whole ot aa prefent war, that power has preferved 
the friGeft neutrality, and has manitefted, in feveral inttances, a 
refolution to preterve by force of arms, its independence.’’ It 
would, we believe, be» ery difficult to find one fuch inftance of 
her refiftance to France ; who often violated the neutrality of 


Denmark, without remonttrance on her part ; though (as the letter 


ef Lord Howick to Mr, Rict has demonilrated) fhe was feelingly 








® See Brit. Crit. for April :8¢8, 0. 413. Alio Brit. ‘Crit. 
for July and October i808. 
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alive to the leatt apparent infraction of her neutrality by Great. 
Britain. 

But what shall we think of the candour of a writer, who can 
accufe minttters of having put a falfhood into the mouth of their 
Sovereign, upon no other growod than their declining to produce 
evidence, which could not be laid before the pnblic without ex 
poling theit witneffes, and depriving ‘themfelves of all informa. 
tion in furore? What fhall we think of his intelligence who 
affercs that Rotfia, the parcy to the fecret arrangements at Tilfic, 
the contederate and tool of France, would have defended the fleet 
of Denmark againft that Power? 

We thall not dwell any longer on the mifreprefentations, or at 
lealt m (Conceptions of this auther, The fubject has long been 
difm'tied from the public mind, and the fubfequent conduct of 
the Danith fovereign (who is now become one of the moft abject 
vaflals ot France) has thown that our expedition to Copenhagen 
was a meafure dictated by prudence, as well as juftified by real 
neceflity. 


Art. 25. Two Diffriations, addreffid to a Friend, and recom. 
mended to the Perujal of the Advocates for extending the Power 
of the Roman Catholics in this Country, By @ Clergyman. 
t2mo. 139 pp. Bickerftaff. 1807. 


In the preface to this fmall volume the author acknowledges, 
that it is not his object to produce any new information upon the 


fnbject of the Roman Catholic Religion, and in fa& we have ac. ° 


cordingly difcovered nothing new ; though mach sraife is due to 
the writer for a judicious collection of cafes, admirably illuftra. 
tive of the great abufes both of reafon and authority in the 
tenets and practices of that corrupt church, We are perfectly 
aware that to revive old ftories againft the papifts is not the moft 
effectual method of convincing their modern friends of the dana 
ger of countenancing any extenfion of their pewer. Their ane 
cient fuperititions, they maintain, are now generally renounced, and 
their {piritual power and authority ceafes 10 be at all formidable. 
Take then the following relation of a faét which happened only 
int8o5. Iris a cafe tried before Mr. Juftice Day and a Special 
Jury at the Cork affizes. 

“ A baker, of the name of Donovan, brought an ation againft 
the Rev. Mr. O’Brien, Vicar-General to Dr. Coppinger, titular 
Bifhop of Cork, and Roman Catholic parith prieft of Clonakilry. 
The damages were laid at five hundred pounds. It appeared on 
the trial, rhat a fubfcription had been fet on foot by the prieft, for 
the purpofe of building a Roman Catholic chapel. Donovan was 
ordered to pay, as his affixed quota, the fum of fixteen fhillings 
and three pence, which he accordingly did. He was afterwards 
talled upon to pay nine fhillings. This fum he alfo paid, but 

No obferved 
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obferved at the fame time that he was very poor, and that he 
could not afford ic. A third demand was nk on him by the 
prieft, of fixteen fhillings, which Donovan refufed to comply 
with. On Donovan's going to mafs the following Sunday, he 
was aiked by the pricft, whether he would pay the fixteen hil. 
lings or not; he anfwered that he was not able. The prieft re. 
joined, ** Ll will fettle you.’’ ‘Terrified at this, Donovan feng 
by his wife fixteen fhillings to the houfe of the prieft, who refufed 
then to take Jefs than two guineas. On the following Sunday, the 
prieit curfed from che altar al] thofe who had not paid their de. 
mands towards building the chapel. Donovan went on the next 
holiday to mafs, and was formally excommunicated, and the 
people denounced as curfed and contaminated, if they thould 
deal or hold communication with him. | This threat was fo efee. 
tual, that no one of the country people would fell a fod of turf 
to Donovan to heat his oven, and he could not even fell in his 
own name, fuch flour or ftock as lay on his hands. Reduced 
almoft to defpair from his forlorn fituation, the baker went ina 
white theet to the chapel, as a voluntary penance, and afked par. 
don of God and the prieit for his difobedience, and was there, by 
the prieft, defired to attend him to his houfe, where he again de. 
manded from him two guineas, which Donovan affired him he 
could not poflibly make up. The excommunication was therefore 
contineed in full force againit him, and he was confequently 
obliged to fhut up his houfe. The above facts were incontrover. 
tibly proved by two unwilling witneffes. The jury, compofed 
equally of proteftants and catholics, after a very able charge 
from the Judge, found a verdict for the plaintiff of fifty pounds 
damages, and fixpence cofls.’’ 

We do not with to exaggerate matters, but we fear that many 
more well authenticated initances might be produced, if not of 
maxiern periceution, yet of undue authority. At all events, of 
this we are certain, that till the right of private opinion is more 
clearly acknowledged by modern papifts, than it feems to be at 
prefent, the influence of the priefthood, as well in political as 
ipiritual concerns, is juftly to be guarded againft, and watched 
with a jealous eve. 


DIVINITY. 


Aer. 26. A Se: TO » preached at the Parift Church of Thor), ir 
the County cf Jarrey, On the asth of October, 1807, being the 
Anni rary of hs; Vaye fiy’ Acceffion to the Throne. By the 
Rev. ELW. Whitaker. Rector of St. Mildred’s and All Sait, 
Cauterbury. 480. 12 pp. 1s.6d. Rivingtons. 1803. 


This difcourfe 1s not remarkable only for general fentiments 
of loyalty, but alfo for fome very fpecific reafons, ftrongly and 
juitly ftated, why we ought to Be thankful to the Almighty for 
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the beneficent Sovereign, who ftill happily prefides overus, The 
firftt rcafon given recurs to the patriotic confirmation of the 
Judges in their places and falaries, at the beginning of the King’s 
reign : a meafure certainly productive of the happiett and moft glo- 
rious confequences. The fecond is more recent, but it is one in which 
we mott cordially agree with the able and pious preacher, both as 
to itsexcellence and importance. ‘This is the firm refiftance made 
by the Father of his Country, as he may juftly be called; to the 
late attempt to make Papifs in all refpects equal with Proteftants. 
He fhows moft truly (as might be fhown much more abundantly ), 
that the propofed meafure, inftead of producing unanimity, was 
certain to produce the moft violent animofities, even in the very 
hofom of our fleets and armies. He deprecates the idea of au- 
thorizing the idolatry ot the Romifh Church; and on this fubjec& 
we mutt allow ourfelves to tranfcribe part of a note on that word 
in the fermon, p. 3. 

“ Aftonifhing it is, how little this point of implicating the 
kingdom én the guilt of idolatry, has been adverted to, in the dif 
cuflion that has taken place on the conceffions made to the Papifts. 
Yet with this crime they are charged by the Articles of our 
Church, confirmed by the Statutes of our Parliament. As lon 
then as thefe aéts remain in our ftatute-books, fhall we not be felf. 
convicted of favouring the caufe of idolatry, by every indul- 
gence granted to them? And however unapprized the ignorant 
may be, that fuch things have ever happened; however defirous 
the impious may be of continuing to difbelieve, that any mi- 
feries which they fee fall on nations are inflictions proceeding 
from the judgment of God ; the declarations made in Holy Writ, 
of the caufe of the punifhments, before the punifhments them. 
felves were put in execution, fufficiently prove, both that the 
ancient kings of Judah and Ifrael brought on their people the 
fearful vengeance that was poured upon them, by permitting, 
and at length joining in the practices of their idolatrous neigh. 
bours; and THAT THE LIKE APOSTACY OF THE CMRISTIANS 
HAS [poflibly] DRAWN ON CHRISTENDOM THE SWORD OF 
THE DESTROYER.’ P. 41. 

Let this be well confidered, with all its beatings and confes 
quences ! 


Art. 27. A Sermon preached at the Sceond General Vifitation of 


the Right Revérend the Lord Bifbop of Rochefter, holden at Tun- 
bridge in Kent, Fuly 10, 1807; by the Rew. Phillips Money- 
penny, M. A. Vicar of Hadlow in Kert, 8v0. 19 pp. Riving- 
tons. 1805. 


Mr. Moneypenny has chofen a very important fubjeét, and 
one more fit for a fet of difcourfes, than for fo fhort a fermon as 
that now. before us; and yet much praife is certainly due to 
him for having faid fo much in fo thost a compafs. ee 
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His object is to thow that though there exiits a great variety 
and diverfity of religious opinions as to fmaller matters, yet there 
exits alfo ‘* a great confent and agreement among us in refpeét to 
the vital and efiential parts of religion; we are generally agreed 
as to the fubftance, but differ about the circumftances and: the 
wneans of it.’’? ‘That there ts a God, that he is to be worthipped, 
that the Scriptures are of divine authority, that prayer is a re. 
ligious duty, and other important points, are generally acknow- 
ledged, though asto the nature and attributes, and decrees of God 
and methods of his providence ; as to the proper modes of wor. 
fhip, forms of prayer, and interpretations of {cripture, there are, 
and ever have been, many difputes, but as the agreement beeween 
us relates to the very fubfiance and effential pacts of religion, our 
charity ought to be great towards thofe who happen to differ 
from us.—Such charity thould be reciprocal, and as Mr. M. has 


exprefléd himfelf very happily upoh this head, we thall apply his ’ 


own words, in hopes that they may have fome effect upon thofe 
who diffent from the church, and who are full as liable to offend 
ia this way, as the members of the Eftablithment; though the 
latter are more expofed to the imputation of uncharitablenefs, 
from the mere circumftances that their opinions are fan¢ctioned by 
the legiflature. “ Weought,’’ fays Mr. M., ‘* to lay hold on 
the oppertunity which this diverfity of religious opinions affords 
ws of excrcifing our charity and patience towards thofe who differ 
from us. Although they be freward: and perverfe, and flight and 
abufe us for our good will, yet as‘ the apoitle directs, we tfhould 
treat one another with al! lowlinefs and meeknefs, with long-fuf. 
fering and forbearance, not relinquifing our endeavours, not 
growing lukewarm in our caufe, we fhould yet behave towards 
thofe of other perfuafions with all the candour and civility their 
everal cafes require. For that we are-in the right is our felicity ; 
and that others are «wrovg, may be their misfortune : and to treat 
others more rigoroufly becaufe they are more unhappy than our. 
felves, would be the very height of injuftice and oppreffion.”’ 

This is perfectly true, but as all honeft Diffenters muft fanev 
they are right, andawe wrong, their charity towards us fhould alfo 
jay chem under mutual obligations ; and induce them to be more 
cautioys and confiderate than they generally are in afligning the 
motives of our difagreement, which are often moft injurioully re. 
prefented as.altogether worldly. 


Art. 28, Future Puzioment of Endlefs Duration, A Sermon 
preached at the Rew, Fames Kuight’s Meeting-houfe, Cellyer’s 
Rents, Southwark; at a Monzhly Affaciation of Minifiers and 
Churches, Dec. 11, 1806, by Robert Winter. 8vO. 35 pp- 
Jordan, 13806. 


Mr, Winter has managed to comprefs into a fmall compafs 
mweoh important argument upon this great theological topic; a 
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topic we confefs which appears to us no proper fubject for critical 
Gifcufion, did not the conduct of thofe who difpute the doctrine 
render it neceffary for Chriftian tea¢hers to enforce it. as a matter 
of undoubted revelation. Mr. Winter fhows very pointedly that 
as to the doubts arifing from the ambiguity of the term aswnes, 
they apply fully as much to the dottrine of eternal rewards,» of 
life and happinefs for the righteous, and this we think fhould 


deter men from making jit a mere queftion of criticifm. Let 


aires be ufed in what fenfe it may, when applied to the punith» 
ment of the wicked.; it is certainly applied to exprefs alfo the 
condition of our future happinefs. If therefore we could gain any 
thing by proving it to be not ufed in the fenfe of * endlefs,’* in 
the former cafe, we fhould certainly lofe as mach in regard to its 
application inthe latter. At all events, the word is fcriptaral ; 
in the one eafe we conclude we juftly render it ** endlefs, ever. 
lafting, and of perpetual duration,’’ why then not in the other? 
Infinite as fome fuppofe the threatened punifhment to be, it is 
plainly not, as fuch even, fufficieht to reftrain the wicked ; what 
geod can follow then frém leffening and extenuating the threat ? 
For as to the metaphy fical difficulties of reconciling the dottvine to 
the attributes of God, we have nothing to fay, but what Mr. 
Winter has well expreffed for us, when he obferves, ‘ that amidét 
the myfteries of Divine Providence, the mind which would cavil 
where it cannot comprehend, is (or ought to be) awed into filence 
by that foreible appeal, ‘* Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ??? Here we are willing to leave the quettion, contented, 
with Mr. Winter, to be determined by the Scriptures alone, and 
perfectly affured that it is there too plainiy revealed, to be fet 
afide by a mere criticifm on the terms made ufe of; for if this 
could prove any thing in favour of the oppofers of the doctrine, 
it would prove too much ; and fhopld the maintainers of the doc- 
trine be wrong at lait, who could be the worfe for it? Thofe 
whom it will not awe into goodnefs, will fearce be driven to 
defpair. 

Art. 29. The Importance of educating the Poor, A Sermon, 
preached Fuly 17, 1808, at the Black Friars, Canterbury, im 
Behalf of che Royal Free School, recently ehablifbed in that City. 
By John Evans, A.M. The fecond Edition, 8v0. 3% ppe 
Symonds. 


We are entirely prepared to agree with Mr, Evans, that the 
inftruétion of the poor in reading zy lead to great good, but that 
it muj? do fo, we think a very queitionable point. He thinks the 
ignorant expofed to peculiar danger from the artifices of defigning 
and wicked perfons. We muft confefs, we think there is great 
danger alfo to be apprehended for thofe that are proficients in the 
art of reading ; for bad books and bad advice are certainly as 
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much within the reach of the public as good books and good advice, 
and we fear there is ftill much in the difpofition of the times to 
give greater currency to the former. We ftill, however, with to 
encourage every benevolent exertion, and are very ready io allow, 
that thofe who are concerned in the promotion of fit meafures 
for the inftruction of the poor, as well as thofe who advocate the 
caufe, are occupied in an excellent work, and evince a great regard 
for the public good. We only with they may never be de eived, 
nor their charity and good intentions abufed. Mr. E. has fub. 
joined Sir Richard Phillips’: s letteg to Mr. Cumberland, relative 
to the proportion of learned attainments among the prifoners in 
our gaols, which has lately appeared in our public papers. 
We are not fure that this is a fair criterion. Our gaols mutt be 
expected to afford always a larger proportion of the illiterate than 
of the literate, owing to other differences exifting between thofe 
two claffes, than thofe arifing from the mere want or poffeffion of 
learning. It is even poffi ible that the attainment of learning 
might only prompt the evil difpofed to crimes of greater magni. 
tude. Petit larceny might be exchanged for forgery, and much 
evil, which would die with the individual, be propagated in the 
world, to the ruin of future generations. In fhort, the queftion 
often reminds us of Mr. Burke's caution about liberty :—“ I 
would wifh,’’ fays he, ** that every one had the power to do as 
he pleafes, but before I would deliberately procize them fuch a 
ower, I fhould like to know what they would pleafe to do.” 
We alfo would with every one poliefied the attainment of reading; 
yet as to the general benefit of fuch a proficiency, we fhould 


demur, till we knew what they would be difpofed to read, when 
fo qualified. 


Art.30. A Sormen, proached at the Parifo Churches f+ Stanwell 
a wa Bed font, it th é County of P Middles 4 s,s On We Cc a ne) {dr} Feb, 4 


19 ‘z 1805, being ig the De 'y a ppointed for a GC. "Re ral F. A. + 
William At whery Phelp, M. A. Vicar of Stanwell, Publ: ; 
at the Reque a of the Parifbianers. 4t0. 


L 13 pp- No price 
Longman and White. 1808 


We muft confefs that we have not been gratified, either by th 
ityle, or the matter, of this difcourfe. 


Arr.31. Life Works of Cre me Series of Difcourfes for Boyle's 
Le&ure, Noa. ay being th # Sermou of th he Series delivered at 
Mary le Bow Chur bh, Ch anf de, Cn Meshes oth A Sept eM - 

} r, 18o8. Ry the Ree . Edward Rept om, A. M. of A ag dal, iéR 

Cillege, Oxford, Curate of Crayford, in Kent. 28 pps 


Maw: mh an. 18038. 


The author of this difcourfe has been induced to publith it 
from the very laudable and ingenuous hope, that it may induce 
many 
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many to attend his remaining lectures. © After the admirable dif. 
courfes delivered by Mr. Van Mildert on a fimilar occafion, 
which have fince been publithed, it may appear a bold attempt 
jn a young man to challenge any thing like competition: but 
as Mr. Repton’s motives are unexceptionable, fo it will appear 
that his acquirements are by no means inadequate to his under. 
taking. ‘Lhis wall perhaps be feen in the following fhost 
{pecimene 

‘« Nor will this feries, I truft, be found to exceed the limits 

prefcribed by the great Founder of thefe Letures : for of all the 

roofs that can be advanced againft the enemies of our faith, whe- 
ther Atheifts or Infidels, ‘none, perhaps, carry with them fuch 

owerful conviction, as thofe which are deduced from the works 
of the Creation. Metaphyfical reafoning may be anfwered by 
metaphyfical objections, but the object of inquiry is frequently 
Joft in the fubtlety of argument ; and few are the profefled infidels 
who have been reafoned out-of their principles ; but the works 
of nature apply directly to the fenfes, and ftrike the heart with 
fuch incontrovertible evidence, as leads to fearch for the author 
and firft caufe, and to a contemplation of that wifdom and bene. 
volence difplayed in every object that furrounds us. 

‘¢ This will afterwards lead to a confideration ef his peculiar 
care and goodnefs in adapting the revelations of his will to the 
different ftates of man in the progrefs of improvement, to which 
will naturally belong an inquiry into the /wperior excelleace of 
revealed Religion under the Mofaic di/penfation, beyond that of the 
Egyptian, Perfian, Grecian, Roman, and Druidical, and alo the 
fame Superiority under the Chriftian difpenfation 2 beyond that of 
the Chinefe, Hindoo, Brahmin, and Mahometan, and the bliefled 
effets of it when contraited with the darknefs, fuperftition, cru. 
elties and vices in newly difcovered countries.”? P. 9. 

We with the preacher fuccefs, and fhall be happy to renew our 
acquaintance with him. 


Arr. 32. Ax Alarm to the Reformed Church of Chrift, cab 


5“ 


lifbed in thefe Kingdoms. 8vo. 6d. Hatchard. 1808. 


A fenfible and judicious appeak to the Reformed Church, and 
particularly its moft diftinguifhed members, to watch the en. 
croaching fpirit of the Roman Catholics, who appear in this 
writer’s opinion to be more and more prefuming, as the reftraints 
impofed upon them by our wife forefathers have been diminifhed 


or removed, 


Art. 33. Confiderations on the Danger af the Church, 8v0. 
p. 1s. 6d. Oftell. 1807. 


The author commences with an eulogium on the. Clergy of 


the Eftablithed Church, and proceeds to take a view of the dif. 
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ferent fectaries eftablifhed in this kingdom, eftimating from which 
of them the Church is moft in danger. His conclution is, that 
the Church has nothing to fear from the Catholics, nothing from 
the Independents or Prefbyterians, Baptitts or Quakers ; ; nothin 
from the Unitarians, who are reprefented as a decreafing fea@— 
(this affertion we doubt much.)— The Methodifts are thofe whom 
the Church has moft to dread. ‘* The increafe of this fea, 
the author fays, ‘is rapid beyond example, and if it obtains the 
afcendancy with its wild vifions of infpiration, woe be to our 
whole body of learned, fober, and accomplifhed minifters of reli, 
gion,— They muft bite the duft!!” 


Arr. 34. The Leffons of the Charch of England, taken frim the 
Old Teflament, and appointed to be read in the Morning Service 
on the Sundays and moft important Helidays tb broughout the Year. 
With foort Notes, $8vo. 188 pp. 4s. 6d. Rivingtons, 
1808. 


Art. 35. The Sunday L-ffins for the Morning and Evening Ser. 
wice throughout the Year, with th ‘ye for Chrifimas-doy and Good 
Friday ; illuftrated by a perpetual Commentary, Notes, and an 
Andex. By ‘Stephen —* B.D. F.R.S8. F.8. 4. Parts te 
containing the firft Leffms, i12zmo. Eighteen Sheets (not 
paged). 4s. 6d, Baldwin, 1808. 


It appears fomewhat extraordinary, that an accommodation, 
which has been wanting to the Englifh Church from the time of 
the Reformation till now, fhould on a fudden be prefented by twa 
publifhers at once, We mean a book in which the Leffons may 
eafily be found, inftead of fearching them throughout the Bible; 
in doing which the whole time of reading the Leffon fometimes 
paffes, before the enquirer has found its place. When all books 
were ma nuferipts, fuch an affiftance was almoft neceffary, both 
becaufe the bulk of MSS. is greater, and becaufe the eye Wi ith 
lefs facility finds what it fecks in them; but finge the Scriptures 
have been printed, and often in very fill forms, the pious have 
been contented to take their Bibles to Church, and to tind the 
Leffons as they could. 

It does not appear that the perfons who publith the prefent books 
have taken any thing from each other: and their plans in fome 
refpects differ. The former prints the Leffons ina large type, 
without any notes at the bottom, apparently for the accommo- 
dation of the aged, and has only a few notes, which are thrown 
at the end, for the enquirer td confult after church, not to read 
while the fervice is proceeding. The fecond publication i is printed 
in a very fmall type, text as well as notes, and the latter are 
both numerous and learned, being filled with quotations from 
ancient and modern, European and Oriental —e. The 
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formier has only the morning fir! Leffons, promifing the evening 
in another and fimilar volume; the Jatter has both morning and 
evening firft Leffons together, and is to be followed by a feco d, 
containing the morning and evening fecond Leffons. 

On the differences of thefe works, purchafers muft di cide ac. 
cording to their fevera! fancies ; and of courfe they will be bought, 
the one in preference to the other, by different claffes of perfons, 
and in fact for different parpofes. They who merely want a very 
legible text in an extremely portable volume, with fuch notes as 
may feem abfolutely neceffary, and no more, will prefer the firtt. They 
who delight in the excurfions of various reading, and learned il- 


Juftrations of many different kinds, will prefer the latter, Kor. 


our parts, thinking wellof thedefign itfelf, we thall be happy to 
fee both completed. 


MISCELLANIES, 


Arr. 36. Three Letters to the Planters and Slave Merchants, 
principally on the Subje& of Compenfaticn. By Themes Clark. 
fon, M. A. Author of feveral Effays omthe Subje& of the Slave 
rade, 12mo. pp. 16. gd. (No Publifher’s Name.) 


‘The benevolent and unwearied exertions of this writer in the 
caufe of humanity and juftice, muit be known to moft of our 
readers ; and as that caufe has now happily triumphed, we rea- 
dily give a place to his fuggeitions arifing from the abolition of 
the Slave Trade; which would have appeared fooner, had we 
aot cafually miflaid the book, Mr. Clarkfon, in thefe Letters, 
contends that the Planters and Merchants, concerned in the Afri. 
can Slave Trade, are not gewerally /peaking, entitled to the com. 
peafation which their petitions have claimed ; admitting, however, 
that there may be fpecial cafes deferving the confideration of parlia- 
ment. He infifts that the Charters and Acts of parliament, cited 
by them as having fanctioned the Slave ‘rade, were procured by 
mifreprefentation, or (at beit) were founded on circumftances 
which no longer exift ; that, if Parliamene had known the hor- 
rors of that trade, they would not have fuffered it to be begun, 
and that fo far from the trade having proved ‘ advantageous to 
Great Britain’’ (as the preamble of the Act of Parliament recites) 
it has been fhown to be moft deftractive to her intereits ; that it 
was the ruin of our feamen, aad ftopped the extention of our ma. 
nufactures, For thefe reafons, and as it has been proved that this 
traffic was from the very beginning contrary to the principles of 
juftice, and is noc now neceffary tor the fupplying oi our plan. 
tations with Negroes, Great Britain, he fhows, could not have 
been bound, “ never to liften to her own true intercfts, and to the 


aries of the natives of Africa,” and, * all argument founded 
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on the fuppofed pledge of Parliament, makes againft thofe 
who employ it.” 

The other arguments. in the petition of the Merchants and 
Planters are ably and (we think) fatisfaétorily anfwered. 

As to the compenfation claimed, he obferves that “* the Plan. 
ters who have treated their negroes with kindnefs will have 
no occafion for it, and that they who have treated them other. 
wife, do not deferve it.’’ ‘* With refpeét to thofe who are 
concerned in the African part of the fyftem, it would be a 
violation, both of morals and of alt the principles of jurif. 
prudence » to allow it.”’ 

In his fecond Letter the author intimates that compenfation is 
rather due from the Slave Merchants {to Africa) than ¢o them, 
and adverts to many cafes where individuals or bodies of men 
have fuffered by A&ts of Parliament, Orders of Council, &c, 


without receiving compenfation, In this and a third Letter 
every ecg te, ground of fuch a claim (in the prefent inftance) is 
examined, and fhown to have little weight. ‘The author parti. 


cularly objeéts to any compenfation “fan account of the decreafe 
“© of ilaves,’’ or ** the lofs of profpeétive profits ;’’ as the for. 
mer mutt arife from bad management or cruelty, and profpective 
profits are f{peculative and uncertain. The admonition to Weit 
dndia Planters at the clofe, is fo temperate and judicious, that 
we will extract it as ufciul in itfelf, and as a good fpecimen of 
the work. . 

‘© And now, gentlemen, Having faid all I intended to fay on 
this fubject, I recommend it to you to be moderate in your 
views of compenfation, left you fhould defeat your own ends, 
and to depend for the principal part of it rather upon your own 
futuse exertions in the way of benevolence, than upon the bounty 
of Parliament. Do all you can, by means of better laws, and of 
a police which fhall enforce them in every parifh, for thofe un. 
der you. Endeavour to make marriage, { mean that which is 
pure and unadulterated, honourable among them. If the wife 
be pregnant give her fuitable indulgences. If fhe brings up 
one, two, or more children to a certain age, give her a reward. 
Be particularly caretul of fuch as are fick. Let all the Negroes 
have fufficient provifions. Let them work in moderation. 
Lighten their labour by the fubftitution of animals, and of the 
plough and other inftruments, as far as it is praCticable to intre- 
duce them. Give them more time to themfelves, Curtail the 

wer of their drivers. Leffen the frequency and the feverity 
of their punifhments. And, abeve all, inftruct them in the pre 
cepts of the Chriftian Religion. By doing thefe and a her 

things 





* «The huts of the Negroes fhould be made proof againft the 


cold damps of the night. ‘Their cern fhould be ground for a 
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things, you will receive that which you will then deem the moit 
fatisfactory Compenjation. You will feel your property more fe. 
cure. You will find it increafe. You will behold your Slaves 
happier. You will alfo be happier yourfelves—happier inafmuch 
as you will be free from your former fears and alarms—and hap. 

ier, inafmuch*+s you will have the pleafure, which uniformly 
refults from the difcharge ef the oflice of doing good *.” 


Art. 37. Principia Oficiorum, Hifforia, et Geographia, ex Ci. 
cerone, Plinio Secundo, Fuftino, Curtio, Aurelio Vidore, Ca 
fare, Tacito, et Meld, excerpta, in Ufum Scholarum. 12mo0. 198 
pp- 38 6d. Typogr, Readingenfi, et apud Richardfon, &c. 


Londini, 1807. 


rhis is one of the moft fenfible fchool books that we have 
feea. The matter of it is fo digefted as to convey the moft ufe- 
tul knowledge, in a convenient manner, while the words in gene- 
ral are thofe of ancient and approved authors. The principal 
parts or fections, are four, fubdivided into chapters as the fub. 
jects require, Of the four parts, the firft treats, on God, and 
Moral Duties ; the fecond, on Natural Hiftory; the third, on 
Ancient Civil Hittory ; the fourth, on Geography. ‘The titles 
may be briefly recounted thus: 1. 1. De Deo. 2. De Officiis 
erga fe. 3. De Officiis erga alios, 11. Hiftoria Naturalis. 1. 
De Homine. 2. De Animalibus. 9. De Quadrupedibus. 4. De 
Avibus. 5. De Amphibiis, &c. in ail 18 fettions, Ill. Hift 
toria Antiqua: divided into, 1. Imperium Affyrium, &c. 2. 
Imperium Perficum. 3. Scythx, 4. Athenienfes. 5. Imperium 
Grecum, &c. 6. Judzi. 7. Imperium Romanum, 1V. Geogra- 
phia. 1. Mundi divifio. 2. Mare Mediterraneum, &c. &c, 
under the various places. 

Such a compilation may not only be ufeful for fchools, but 
may ferve as an agreeable and clegant compendium for adult 
perfons, who may with either to learn or to recall the fubject 





They might work by tafk-work. Grafs-picking fhould be abo. 
lithed, by the laying down of. pafture-lands, Commiffions or 
premiums on the crops fhould be taken from the attornies and 
owners, and laid upon the increafe of. the Negroes. No perfon 
fhould hold the office of attorney and manager at the fame time. 
Nor fhould any attorney be employed, who has many other 
eftates to attend to, or who lives at an unreafonable diftance from 
that which is propofed to be under his care, &c. &c.”’ 

* «Tn order to prevent undue claims from Minors and Infants, 
Parliament fhould oblige the managers of their eftates to conform 
to the various regulations which have been pointed out. Nor 
fhould any compenfation be given to any onc, who could not 
prove that he had adopted them in his own practice,” ws 
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matter of its contents. It is fome objection that the accoun: 
of the Jews, at p. 130, being taken from claflical writers, fog 
the fake of the language, is: totally falfe. ‘This is doubtief 
exphhined to the fchool-boy, but feems to require fomething of 
a note, for thofe who may take up the book without the aid 
of an inftructor. It would be no bad exercife, for boys or 
readers who are advanced to a certain point, ‘to endeavour to 
af{certain, from the ftyle, &c. from what ancient author each 
feparate paflage has been taken. Being printed at the Readi 

prefs, there can be little doubt that the work, though not 


thought confiderable enough to bear his name, proceeds from the 
hand of Dr. Valpy. 


Arr. 38. Delineations of S?. Andrews} being @ particular Account 


of every Thing remarkable 4 the H:/2c ry an d prejent State of the 


City and Ruins, the Univerfity, and other interefting Objects of - 


that ancient Ecclefiaftical Capital of Scotland, including many 
enrious Anecdotes and Eucnts in the Scottifo Hifi: ry. By james 
Grierjon. Embellifhed with three elegant Views, and @ Plax 
of theTown. 12m0. 5s. Vernor and Hood. 1807. 


We have always been partial to thefe abridged topographical 
publications, when executed with care and neatnefs. They fa. 
perfede, in a great meafure, the neceflity of larger and more ex. 
tenfive works, and furnifh a convenient and entertaining manual 
to travellers and ftrangers, They who vifit Scotland will ne- 
ecflarily, if their object be information or ingenuows curiofity, 
goto St. Andrews, and will find in this little volume a ufeful 
and agreeable guide. There are three views alfo, and a-plan ot 
the town, which are executed with confiderable {pirit. 


Art. 39. An Englif& Spelling and Pronoxncing Vocabulary, on @ 
new Plan; with Rules for pronouncing Greek and Latin proper 
Name: ; illaftrated by numerous Examples, <Alfo, Leffons in 
Reading, with the proper Paufes, InflePions, and Emphafes, re- 
commended by Mr. Walker. The Whole adapted te the Ufe of 
Schools and private Teachers, and intended to facilitate the Ac- 
quirement of a uniform Englib Pronunciation, and an accurate 
Delivery. By William Augus, M. A. Teacher of Enghp. 
The fourth Edition enlarged. Svo. 191 pp. Vernor and 
Hood, London; Hill, and Conftable and Co. Edinburgh. 
1808. © 
We have looked through this fmall volume, and think it well 

calculated to anfwer the purpofe for which it is intended, In 

our Number for December lait, we noticed, with approbation, 
an Epitome of Exgii/ Grammar, by the fame author, to which 
this vocabulary may prove a ufeful introduction ; and it gives us 
pleafure to find, from the number of editions through which it has 
already run, that Mr. Angus’s labours are juftly appreciated by 
his countrymen, 
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‘Anr. 40. A Pitture of Madrid, taken on the Spot. By Chriftian 
Augujius Fifeber. Tranflated from the German. 8v0. 65. 
Mawman. 


Whether Miler Chriftian Auguftus Fifcher be a real or ficti. 
tious perfonage, we neither know nor care. If there be fuch 2 
man, and it may be fuppofed there is, we take this opportunity of 
telling him, that he is a very‘profligate and impudent fellow. — It 
is matter of furprife to us that a refpectable bookfeller fhould al. 
low his name to be affixed to the title-page of a book, in which 
the author fcruples not to tell us, that he worfhips the virgin in 
Spain, and_ the elephant at Thibet ; that at one place he wears a 
cloak, at the ovher an eaftern drefs, adding that reafonable men 
have long ago rifemabove fuch trifles. 

Some of the forityr’s pages are alfo fo exceedingly naufcous, 
that the tranflator & certain ¢ompunctious vifitations, and has 
found himfelf obliged -to fill up the latter part of the volume 
‘with a multitude of afterifks, well knowing that his better regu. 
‘lated countrymen prefer obfcurity to obfcenity, Fie Mr. Maw. 
man!!! 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

We! to reply to Fidv/rs (if we rightly read his name} 
that we Hine Ve pi irpolely avcidnl the fubjeét, which he recom. 
mends to our notice. The r. atau’ efs of preten ling to {ce into 
futurity by means of Scriptural prophecies, which certainly 
were never Meani to convey any fuch power, has led fo many 
aitravy, andthe perlon whofe book he mentions has fhown 
himielf fo idly fancitalen other oceafions, that we have no 
inclination ether to teaze ourfelves or puzzle our readers 


with his revertes, however much they may have been ap- 
i lauded. 





EN eee a 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

The learned world will hear wih pleafure that the Dea 
af Weflminfler is preparing to publifh the Greek text of 
frrian’s Indica and the Periplus ; with a tranflation, to ac- 
company his own very learned and curious comments on 
thic = works. 

Lhe Rev. WW. 1. Bowles will very foon publifh a third 
Volume ot his Poems. 

We underftand that Mr. Cotes is printing a Supplement to 
his Lisflary ef Reading. 

Dr. Lambe will thorily publith, Reports ef Cafes in the Cure 
of Cancers, &C. 
~ Mr. Denovan-is preparing for Publication a Continuation 
of his Hiftary of Britifh Birds. 
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In page 440, in the title of Mr. Hope's book, alter d 
semove the ftop, 





